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simply elegant { 


We handcraft furniture in 6 North American 
hardwoods each selected for its beauty, 
strength + sustainability. 


DESIGNS THAT WORK HANDCRAFTED TO LAST 

I 



NEW DESIGN! The Grand Isle Bed, shown queen-size in solid birch with a 'chestnut' 
finish, is the centerpiece of the complete Grand Isle Bedroom Collection which also includes 
dresser, night table, armoire, lingerie chest + blanket chest. And as with all of our furni¬ 
ture each piece in the collection is available in a variety of standard sizes and your choice 
of six North American Hardwoods each selected for its beauty, strength and sustainability. 


Pompanoosuc Mills W 

All furniture handcrafted in East Thetford, VT | Visit our huge new factory showroom | Free Factory Tours 
showrooms: new york | boston | Philadelphia | burlington vt | hanover nh | concord nh | nashua nh | west hartford center ct | westport ct | ridgewood nj 
www.pompy.com or 800 841.6671 > shop online | free catalog | locations | green statement 
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Our multimedia experiences add depth to two articles this issue, 
both focused on Vermont's film scene: "...And Action!" (page 30) 
and "Behind the Screens" (page 46) 


UP CLOSE 


Inside the Green Mountain Film Festival office with managing 
director Donald Rae 


Ci EAR TO THE GROUND 

Listen to the inside scoop on the future of Vermont film culture 

!!• COOL VIEWING: FILM CRITICS GET CANDID 

Miss last year's Green Mountain Film Festival? Catch the cen¬ 
terpiece of the festival here as programmer Rick Winston chats 
with noted film critic Kenneth Turan, film reviewer 
for the Los Angeles Times and National Public Radio's 
"Morning Edition" 

Or you can listen in on the Critic's Conversation from the GMFF 
2006, which featured Matthew Hays, the film critic for the 
Montreal Mirror 

COUNTRY KITCHEN 

Even diehard movie lovers need to eat more than popcorn and 
jujubes. Here's some tasty flick fare 

V-14 INSIDER KNOWLEDGE 

The top picks for film buffs from Vermont film fanatics. Use live 
links to click through to great Vermont film events and venues 


GENERAL STORE 

• Free stuff: Sign up for our newsletter, request a catalog, or get a 
free issue 

• Gifts and goodies: One-stop shopping for Vermont Life calendars, 
books, videos, home goods and more 

• Great posters: Purchase selected images from this issue 

TOOL SHED 

• Manage your subscription 

• A/rite the editor 

• Check our weather 

• Buy previous issues 

• Search for events statewide 



















Mountain air so refreshing you can taste it 
(except when the views take your breath away) 
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Bear Path 

Your home in the Northeast Kingdom 


866-756-4771 • info@bearpathtownhomes.com 


Bear Path Townhomes, 

SLOPESIDE ON VERMONT'S BURKE MOUNTAIN. 

Owning a luxurious, spacious Bear Path townhome offers a 
lifestyle of wonderful outdoor and indoor amenities, true ski 
to/from your door enjoyment and four-season recreation in the 
vast, unspoiled Northeast Kingdom. The Bear Path community is 
limited to just 36 new homes of 2,526 and 3,496 square feet. With 
current prices starting at $950,000, this is that rare second-home 
opportunity worth exploring. 

Burke Mountain's oxvner, Ginn Resorts, has planned over $100 
million in improvements. Bear Path owners are welcome to enjoy 
the coming amenities. 

Refreshing. Uncrowded. Different. 


Visit our website at bearpathtownhomes.com 


























Inside V L 

A Season of 
Change 

Spring is a time of change 
and renewal, especially here 
in these pages of Vermont Life. 
With this issue, we have intro¬ 
duced a new structure and de¬ 
sign to the magazine that we 
j hope will better support our 
1 commitment to covering con- 
i temporary Vermont. 

^ Readers will notice a new 
front section of the magazine devoted to highlighting interesting 
ways to spend free time — both indoors and out. Our expanded 
calendar (page 8) starts with a quick look at some of the most in¬ 
triguing events of the season, followed by arts attractions (page 12) 
and a look at literary Vermont (page 15). 

Our food expert, Marialisa Calta, continues her popular "Ver¬ 
mont Eats" column (page 18), which now includes recipes and her 
pick of notable restaurants and food-related happenings. "Get¬ 
aways" is just that: great inns, hotels or B&Bs that offer a special 
experience. Our new "Outdoor Recreation" series will tell how to 
begin some activity that you've always dreamed of doing. This is¬ 
sue, the topic is kayaking (page 28)! 

If one thinks of these articles as inspiration for the weekend, then 
the focus of the latter part of the magazine is Vermont at work — 
the more serious and just as vital aspects of life in Vermont. With 
each issue, we will explore our working landscape, our vibrant 
downtowns, our first-rate schools and universities, our creative, en¬ 
trepreneurial economy, as well as our legendary civic-mindedness. 
Vermonters are passionate stewards of our land and heritage, but 
also active agents of a better future. "Practicing What You Teach" 
(page 66) looks at one example: Middlebury College's environmen¬ 
tal studies, which began at the dawn of the environmental move¬ 
ment in the '60s — the oldest such program in the nation, and still 
one of the best. In another in-depth back-of-the-issue story, editor 
emeritus Tom Slayton contributes an exquisitely sensitive discus¬ 
sion of the transition occurring in Tinmouth. The town's situation 
is typical of many small Vermont communities, as the number of 
farms diminishes and newcomers arrive (page 62). 

As the media world changes, Vermont Life is finding new ways to 
keep you informed. We've revitalized our e-mail newsletter — 802: 
Green Mountain News — which is now aimed at giving you timely 
updates between issues of the magazine. Visit our website, www. 
VermontLife.com, and sign up to receive it free each month. 

To the outside world, Vermont may seem frozen in time, but 
those of us who live here know a more dynamic Vermont. We hope 
you enjoy the evolution of Vermont Life, whose mission will al¬ 
ways be to capture the essence of this amazing state. 



Mary Hegarty Nowlan, Editor 
E-mail: mary.nowlan@state.vt.us 
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Letters 

Write away 

I have just completed reading "Why 
do I Live in Vermont? 14 Famous 
Writers Respond." Through I am not 
a Vermonter by birth, I do feel as 
though I'm one through enjoyment 
of the great state. I feel everything 
each writer expressed about the joy 
and privilege of living in Vermont. 
If I could live anywhere other than 
Virginia (where I live) or Pennsylvania 
it would most assuredly be Vermont. 
Your magazine is about the next best 
thing to living there year-round. 

Thank you for an always excellent 
insight into the life of the state and the 
life of the good people of Vermont. 
Barbara Parady 
Hampton, Va. 


What a wonderful gift, a subscription 
to Vermont Life. My first copy 
came on this winter-like November 
morning and has completely warmed 
my heart. I look forward to many such 
mornings when I will find Vermont 
Life brimming, as this issue, with 
skilled writers turning out pieces 
comparable to "Why do I Live in 
Vermont?" 

Doris V. DeCesare 
Brookfield, Conn. 

I enjoyed reading the current issue 
of Vermont Life (Winter 'OZ-'OS). One 
article particularly caught my eye 
("Why do I Live in Vermont?") for 
its omission of longtime Vermont 
novelist Frederick Buechner. Buechner 
is a national treasure who happens to 
have deep roots in Vermont. I believe 
he would be a worthy prospect for a 
profile in Vermont Life. 

Rev. Richard Cavnes Neese 
Lincoln City, Ore. 

"Why do I Live in Vermont?" was a 
big yawn and something I could not 
get through. 

If you had wanted to make 
it interesting, you should have 
interviewed ordinary Vermonters with 
a slight twist, such as why a native 
Vermonter, a Vermonter of four or five 
generations, would choose to live in 
Vermont still. 

People that move to Vermont from 
the big city want the quietness and 
peacefulness of Vermont. They also 
want to be a big fish in a small 
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M c KERNON 


DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS • FURNISHINGS 

The Challenge: Build the gift of a home in one week! 

When TV's “Extreme Makeover: Home Addition" asked us to donate our 
company resources for the purpose of designing and building a house for 
a special Vermont family , we had just a few weeks to plan , organize , 
gather volunteers and seek donations . 

This was the ultimate experience in Project Management! 








Fiberglass Windows • Urethane Foam Insulation 
Energy Star Appliances • Photovoltaic Panels 
High Efficiency Gas Fired Hot Water Heater and Furnace 
Compact Fluorescent Light Fixtures 


TTiasd? you to our Suy>y>/i&rS cord Vo/unteerS 


Design-Build Firm 

In the tradition of the Master Builder, we bring together design 
and construction, taking your project from concept to completion. 


Brandon, Vermont 


>nt (888) 484-4200 Glens 
www.mckernongroup.com 


Glens Falls, New York 

























THE ORTON FAMILY BUSINESS SINCE 1946 1 


Experience The 
Vermont Country Store 

Sample Cheddar cut from 
a 38-pound wheel; rediscover a 
long-lost brand, remedy, or toy; 
fill a bag with old favorites at the 
candy counter—we’re stocked 
to the rafters with fun, practical, 
and hard-to-find merchandise. 

Weston (Rte. 100) and 
Rockingham (off 1-91 on Rte. 103), 
open daily, 9-5:30; Weston’s 
Bryant House Restaurant , 
daily, 11-3:30; Fri. & Sat. 11-8. 
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LETTERS 


pond. You might as well ask a “trust 
fund baby" why they're in Vermont. 
Yawn...oh excuse me... 

It would be nice if your magazine 
appealed more to the so-called 
"common" person rather than be an 
elitist magazine. 

Sincerely, 

Joan R. Irish 

Florida (former Vermonter) 

Frost bites 

I have been a subscriber to your 
magazine for about two years. I enjoy 
reading it very much. I must say that 
it's the only magazine that I subscribe 
to that I read cover to cover, yes even 
the advertisements (your customers 
will be glad to hear that)! 

I was born in Bennington, Vt., 
where I lived the first 11 years of my 
life before my parents moved us to 
Arizona in 1966. I have been back to 
visit twice, in 1995 and 2001, both 
in the month of October. I had to 
chuckle when I read your editorial in 
the recent Winter 2007 edition titled 
“Wintry Mix," the part where you 
wrote that “cozy" and “toasty" are 
words that do not go together with 
“Arizona" in the same sentence. 

Just simply to pass on to you: Last 
Sunday (Nov. 25) our morning low 
temperature was 11.8 degrees and 
the high for the day was 34.5 degrees. 
On Jan. 12-14, 1996, we received 62 
inches of snow in one storm. A more 
common amount here is 10 to 18 
inches. Our average snowfall is 60 
inches a year, although we've been in 
a drought for the past five years or so 
and the snow has been much less. 

As people equate Vermont with 
maple syrup and fall colors, so people 
equate Arizona with being hot and 
dry. But we Arizonans also occasion¬ 
ally snuggle up to a warm cup of 
Vermont hot chocolate (“Small Plea¬ 
sures," Winter '07-'08) and a fire in 
the wood stove! 

Keep up the good works and send 
the chocolate! 

Kind regards, 

Neil E. La Barge, 

Heber, Ariz. 

Elevation 6,500 feet 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, 

6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602; 
e-mail: editors@VtLife.com 





















































Contributors 




Geoffrey Gevalt 

My Vermont (page 96] 

As Geoffrey Gevalt writes in this issue's 
My Vermont, it takes a certain crazy obses¬ 
sion to make syrup the old-fashioned way, 
with buckets and a wood fire, and a bit 
of Yankee ingenuity. "My youngest daugh¬ 
ter, Lily, was 9," Gevalt recalls, "old enough 
to help but not big enough to carry the 
40-pound collection buckets. 

"One day, I looked up as I heard her 
screaming with joy, riding our toboggan 
down towards the sugaring operation. On 
the toboggan, strapped down by bungee 
cords, was one of the collection buckets. 
Down she zoomed, stopping a few feet 
from the fire. How she did it, I wasn't sure, 
but the true mystery is that she's been able 
to repeat that process over and over in the 
years since and has never had a calamity." 

Gevalt is currently editor and president of 
Young Writers Project, Inc., a Vermont non¬ 
profit he founded that is dedicated to help¬ 
ing students learn to write better. He has 
worked for 33 years as a writer and editor 
for magazines and newspapers. For two 
years he was a juror for the Pulitzer Prize in 
beat reporting, and most recently was man¬ 
aging editor of The Burlington Free Press. 

Paul O. Boisvert 

Scenic photos (pages 40 and 50) 

Born and raised in Shelburne, Paul O. 
Boisvert's love of photography began when 
his father gave him a "Hero Imperial" 120 
large format camera when he was 8 years 
old. Now a veteran freelance photographer 
with more than 30 years of experience, his 
work has appeared in many publications 
including The New York Times, USA Today, 
Ski and, of course Vermont Life. 

Marcelle Langan DiFalco 

Vermonter's Vermont (page 30] 

A new media specialist with a deep 
background in publishing, Marcelle Lan¬ 
gan DiFalco produces Vermonter's Vermont, 
our multimedia feature. This issue, DiFalco's 
article on film festivals is enhanced on our 
website (www.VermontLife.com] by an audio 
interview with Joe Bookchin, the new execu¬ 
tive director of the Vermont Film Commission. 
The co-author of "The Big Sister's Guide to 
the World of Work" and a former editor-in- 
chief of Charlotte-based Eating Well maga¬ 
zine, DiFalco "drinks an absurd amount of 
coffee" by her woodstove in Bristol, where 
she lives with her family. # 
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February 28 

Artist Peter Huntoon, Rutland 

Join watercolor artist and Rutland native 
Peter Huntoon as he demonstrates his 
craft. Huntoon is known for his color¬ 
ful, lively interpretations of Vermont 
towns and landmarks. 6-8 p.m., Arts 
& Antiques, Center 17, Center Street. 
786-1530. 


This 

Season 

Places to go 
and things 
to do 

By Sky Barsch 


March 1 

Frigid Infliction Winter Adventure 
Race, Bolton 

Think you've got what it takes to tackle 
the nation's largest winter adventure 
race? Show 'em what you've got at the 
2008 FIWAR at Bolton Valley Resort. 
Teams of two or three compete in co-ed 
or single-sex divisions with topical map 
and compass, snowshoeing, cross¬ 
country skiing, post-holing and a ropes 
course. First-timers welcome. Sanctioned 
by the U.S. Adventure Racing Associa¬ 
tion. www.gmara.org/frigid to register. 

March 7 

Shelter building for children 
with the Green Mountain Club, 
Waterbury Center 

Join the Green Mountain Club staff for 
"Making Mountains out of Molehills," an 
ongoing series of outdoors workshops 
for families with young children. Explore 


February 20 

Taj Mahal at Higher Ground, 
South Burlington 

Seeing and hearing Taj Mahal, in his 
infinite incarnations, is like taking a 
trip around the world. His numerous 
influences and interpretations mean you 
can never be quite sure what kind of set 
you're going to get: blues, world beat, 
reggae, folk or something entirely differ¬ 
ent. If you're lucky, you'll hear them all, 
with a sprinkling of favorites like "Fishing 
Blues" and "Corrina." Doors at 7 p.m., 
show at 7:30. $25 in advance, $27 
day of, at (888) 512-7469. 


February 23 

Magic Hat Mardi Gras Parade, 
Church Street, Burlington 

Join 20,000 of Burlington's most rousing 
revelers at the 13th annual Mardi Gras 
parade. Beads, Lake Champlain Choco¬ 
lates, Magic Hat beer and more than 30 
floats fuel the festivities, where merriment 
and conviviality are lauded. It's a family- 
fun event, and chilly February temps 
deter the topless. Proceeds benefit the 
Women's Rape Crisis Center. 3 p.m. for 
the parade, revelry for as long as you 
can stay awake. 
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forest, field, stream; foster environmental 
stewardship and meet other outdoors-lov¬ 
ing families. This segment of the series 
focuses on shelter building, an important 
part of winter survival. 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
with optional picnic lunch. All ages 
welcome, $5, $3 for members, and kids 
under 12 free. Limited space, register 
early at 244-7037. 

March 15 

Chiara String Quartet 
at Chandler Music 
Hall, Randolph 

The Chiara String Quartet 
makes a habit out of play¬ 
ing, as quoted on their 
MySpace page, "chamber 
music in any chamber." That 
means concert halls, clubs 
and bars. They impressed 
New York Times critic Ber¬ 
nard Holland when they 
didn't dumb down a set 
featuring Mozart, Haydn 
and Brahms for the Friday 
night drinking crowd at a Brooklyn night¬ 
club, and they stray from classical too: 
a recent performance included a string¬ 
laden cover of Prince's "Let's Go Crazy." 
7:30 p.m., $25, $5 for students under 
18. 728-6464. 



March 22 

Dummy Big Air Competition, 
Sugarbush Resort, Warren 

In a word? Hilarious. Contestants build 
dress-up dummies, strap them onto skis 
or snowboards, and launch them high in 
the air. The goal: lots of air and a crash 
landing to remember. Points given for air, 




ELOQUENT VISTAS 

The Art of Nineteenth-Century American Landscape 
Photography from the George Eastman House Collection 


January 24-April 20 


Micidlebury College Museum of Art 
Information: www.middlebury.edu/museum 



VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 
www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ♦ Call 802.456.7020 or Toll-Free: 800.639.1796 
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WILL MOSES 



WILL MOSES 

Beautiful Morning 


Beautiful Morning $16.95 

1000 piece PUZZLE 



"Visiting Grandma" 14"xl2" 
Edition of 1000 
$125.00 



BOOK 


$16.99 


"Art to warm your heart and home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1-800-328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, 
Books, Puzzles, Cards & Morel 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT. 

Early River Gallery, Plymouth, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT. 

Jay Country Store, Jay, VT. 

Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 
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landing, creativity and crowd approval. 
Participate or watch; either way you're 
going to laugh. Noon at Lincoln Peak. 
(800) 537-8427 or www.sugarbush.com 



March 22-23 


Art in the Snow, Brandon Open 
Studio Weekend, Brandon 

Art is elegant, quirky, practical and 
whimsical at "Art in the Snow" in Bran¬ 
don. See this western Vermont town 
come together in support of the growing 
and active arts community that Warren 
Kimble calls home. Artists, inns, galler¬ 
ies, restaurants and merchants all partici¬ 
pate to show you the best they have to 
offer. Saturday, 11 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun¬ 
day 11 a.m.-3:30 p.m. (802) 247-4956 . 

April 26-27 

West River Spring Release at 
Jamaica State Park 

Grab your canoe, kayak or raft and 
join paddlers from around the Northeast 
to ride class II to class IV rapids as the 



water is released from the Ball Mountain 
Dam. Not quite ready for that? Join the 
thousands who watch the wild rides. 
Vendors, including food. Park entrance 
$2.50, $2/children. (888) 409-7579. 


May 1 

Kingdom Cottage Gardens 

open for the season. Tour three acres of 
gardens nestled around an 1860 farm¬ 
house. "Most people spend four hours 
here/" said Sue Strifert, who with her 
husband, Dick, grows the gardens and 
opens them to the public. Picnic areas 
available. Call for hours. Free. North 
Danville. 748-4096. 

May 4 

The Vermont Youth Orchestra 
and the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra collaborate and perform 
Shostakovich. 3 p.m. $15 and less. 

Flynn Center for the Performing Arts, 
Burlington. 863-5966. 

May 18 

Shelburne Museum Opens 

Each year, the Shelburne Museum 
outdoes itself getting first-rate art and 



exhibits. This year, new exhibits include 
"Mary Cassatt: Friends and Family," 
"Warren Kimble's America," "Purse- 
onality: Handbags with Attitude" and 
"Growing Green." Check out renova¬ 
tions in the Circus Building, Beach 
Lodge and Beach Gallery. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. daily, Thursdays until 8 p.m. Open 
through Oct. 26. $18 and less, (802) 
985-3346. 

For full calendar listings, see page 81. 
Schedules subject to change; please 
call ahead to events. 


































Introducing The Lodge at Otter Creek 


You’re Home 



N ow you can come home 
to Middlebury, Vermont 
and The Lodge at Otter Creek 
scheduled to open in May 2008. 
The Lodge at Otter Creek is 
an all inclusive senior resort 
community available in a number 
of rental options ranging from 
spacious Cottages to Independent 
and Assisted Living apartments, 
as well as a Memory Care Unit- 
all in a variety of floor plans to 
suit your every need. 

Nestled on 36 acres of land 
within minutes of Middlebury 
College, surrounded by sprawling 
fields, majestic mountains, 
walking trails, apple orchards and 
panoramic views, The Lodge at 
Otter Creek offers a unique blend 
of security, elegance and beauty 
that redefines adult living. 


Please give Robin Vaughan a call at 802-388-1220 
with inquiries or to schedule a site tour. 

NOW ACCEPTING RESERVATIONS. 

350 Lodge Road • Middlebury, VT 05753 • 802-388-1220 
www.lodgeatottercreek.com 

Visit us at the Site: From the Bridge in downtown Middlebury go to route 7 South, 
at 3rd light take a right on Middle Road North. 

Drive to the end of the road and bear right up the hill to The Lodge at Otter Creek. 

Owned and operated by Bullrock Corp ., and affiliated with Shelburne Bay Senior Living Community. 



THE LODGE 

at OTTER CREEK 

The nexL generation in adult living 


Opening May 2008 

For more information call 802-388-1220. Give us a call today you’ll be glad you did. 
























Arts Life 

Flight of Fancy 

Colin Mackenzie regularly visits little 
workshops in China that have been mak¬ 
ing kites with bamboo frames, silk and 
paper for centuries." The net result of 
his travels will hang at Middlebury Col¬ 
lege's Kevin P. Mahaney Center for the 
Arts, beginning April 3. He expects the 
exhibit, "Wafting on a Heavenly Breeze: 
Hand-Painted Kites from China," to 
include about 50 of these elegant pieces. 

"Many of the kites depict centipedes, 
goldfish, phoenixes and other figures 
from popular Chinese mythology," says 
Mackenzie, an adjunct professor and the 
school's curator of Asian art. "Kites are a 
Chinese invention, or so they claim, dat¬ 
ing back to the 3rd century B.C. It's still a 
cottage industry there." 

Most in the collection come from Wei- 
fang, considered the birthplace of kite¬ 
making. This endeavor once may have 
been more about espionage than recre¬ 
ation. Some kites could lift human beings 
for reconnaissance missions. 

One centerpiece of the show will be 
a 70-foot-long kite topped by a color¬ 
ful dragon's head with eyes that rotate. 
Another, swallow-shaped and 6-feet wide, 
is being specially constructed for Middle¬ 
bury by a master craftsman in Beijing. 

"These things are brightly painted to be 
seen at a distance when flying," Macken¬ 
zie points out. "They are delightful." 

• WHAT: "Wafting on a Heav¬ 
enly Breeze: Hand-Painted Kites from 
China" 

• WHEN: April 3 through November 

• WHERE: Mahaney Center for the Arts, 
Middlebury College 

• COST: Free 

• INFORMATION: www.middlebury. 
edu/arts or 443-6433 

- Susan Green 































Arts Life 

Cape Crusader 

When scores of Scots began to settle 
Cape Breton in 1775, they brought 
along a reverence for the fiddle. Natalie 
MacMaster, a world-renowned virtuoso 
on the instrument, helps keep the culture 
of her Canadian island alive through 
exciting concerts that also include Celtic 
step-dancing. 

"Natalie is the queen of Cape Breton 
music," suggests Robert Resnik, host of 
"All the Traditions" on Vermont Public 
Radio. "She's always been really con¬ 
nected to her roots, but also has that pop- 
star thing going." 

Her husband, fiddler Donnell Leahy, is 
an Ontario native who works with family 
members in the band Leahy (on tap March 
17 at the Flynn Center in Burlington). 

MacMaster started fiddling at 9, 
paused long enough for a teaching 
degree, but has recorded 10 albums 
since 1993. Many of those releases 
include collaborations with esteemed art¬ 
ists such as bluegrass singer Alison Krauss 
and banjo wizard Bela Fleck. 

"She puts on a great show for all 
ages," Resnik says. "A friend's young 
daughter, who was 8, came out of a 
performance shooting sparks. It's a joyous 
kind of experience." 

• WHAT: Natalie MacMaster concert 

• WHEN: 7:30 p.m., Feb. 26, 27 

• WHERE: Chandler Music Hall, Ran¬ 
dolph 

• COST: $35 

• TICKETS: www.chandler-arts.org or 
728-6464 

- Susan Green 


WE’VE MADE OUR MARK ON HISTORY. 
IT’S TIME YOU MADE ONE ON OURS. 



ENJOY VERMONT’S BEST BED AND BREAKFAST 
WITH THE B&B SHOPPING SPREE PACKAGE** 

Get great discounts at designer outlets, quaint boutiques and local 
antique stores - all at a great rate. The package includes: 

• One-night accommodations starting at $199 

• Breakfast for two 

• $30 gift certificate 

• Coupon booklet for local outlets 



EST. 1769 


FOR RESERVATIONS CONTACT 866.201.5248 
OR VISIT US AT EQUINOXRESORT.COM. 


* Available starting january I - May 22,2008. Not available to existing reservations, groups or on holidays. Subject to availability. Ufcamotuf 

Rate is valid with Sunday through Tuesday arrivals only in Supenor Room accommodations. Rate does not include the $25 per (g@***^ 

room, per day resort fee and rooms tax. Upgrades are available for an additional $38 per night. 


Outdoor living at its best! 

With more than 
25 years experience of 
installing and designing 
custom spas, swim 
spas and in-ground pools 
we can enhance the natural 
beauty found in your backyard 
(802) 457-9017 

www.suminerwind 



poolandspa.com 
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Are you 65 or older and currently invested 
in CDs, bonds or money markets because 
of tbeir stable rate of return? if so, you 
should consider a charitable gift annuity 
to New England Kurn Hattin Homes. This 
planned giving opportunity not only offers 
an attractive 6-11%* annual fixed rate of 
revenue for the lifetime of up to two annuitants, 
but also substantial tax benefits. In addition, it 
provides the satisfaction of giving hope and 
stability to New England children. 


T A Bett^ 

Investment 

Kuril Hattin Charitable Gift Annuity 

Since 1894, Kurn Hattin has helped thousands of at-risk child 
by providing a safe home and a quality education in a stable, 
nurturing environment. For a personal illustration of how you 
can enjoy increased revenue and immediate tax benefits while 
investing in and supporting area children, please contact 
Connie Sanderson, 1-877-611-2977, Connies @ sover.net. 


Kurn Hattin 

. ( f/(o///c/or ()///{/rcu 


A place of hope for children 
and families since I 894 


UUULIU 

juuguu 


The dividends 


are priceless 


* Revenue rate is based on the age of the annuitant(s). 





tVve Carnage Si e( / 

* -7 - * 

/{jklU QfMUjf • A /etc ILy/dtt/ Tnu/itito 


“A building for 
every reason and 


1111111 


every season 


1195 VA Cutoff, White RiverJunction, VT 05001 
1-800-441-6057 info^carriageshed.com 
www.carriageshed.com 



Arts Life 

Tall Order 

Although the Carpetbag Brigade has 
never played Vermont before, there 
may be a hint of deja vu when the San 
Francisco-based experimental dance com¬ 
pany hits Woodstock in March. Jay Ruby, 
the director, says it's no coincidence 
their shows feature the kind of acrobatic 
stilt-walking familiar to fans of Bread & 
Puppet Theater. "I spent a summer at the 
Domestic Resurrection Circus," he says, 
referring to the annual outdoor pageant 
once presented by puppeteer Peter Schu¬ 
mann's troupe, based in Glover. "I was 
inspired mostly by their sense of commu¬ 
nity celebration and ritual, using art as a 
tool with which to reshape reality." 

Reality is seriously reshaped in "The 
Vanishing Point," on tap at Woodstock 
Town Hall Theatre on March 15. This 
Brigade piece is populated by fanciful 
otherworldly creatures that express "the 
wonder and sadness of what it means to 
be - or become - human." 

Ruby says that all Brigade works incor¬ 
porate modern dance, contact improvisa¬ 
tion and Butoh, a Japanese technique 
in which performers wear ghostly white 
makeup. Plus, he and his colleagues con¬ 
tinue to defy gravity while balancing atop 
long aluminum poles. Ruby notes: "I do 
hope to be as agile on stilts in my 70s as 
Peter Schumann still is." 

• WHAT: Carpetbag Brigade's "The 
Vanishing Point" 

• WHEN: 7:30 p.m., March 15 

• WHERE: Woodstock Town Hall The¬ 
atre 

• COST: $ 1 8 and less 

• TICKETS: www.pentanglearts.org or 
457-3981 

- Susan Green 
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Shelf Life 

LOST HIGHWAY 

Howard Frank Mosher's latest novel, 

"On Kingdom Mountain," is a romantic 
comedy in which bits and pieces of Ver¬ 
mont's rich history are transformed by the 
author's vivid imagination into a suspense¬ 
ful and humorous epic. 

Set in the Northeast Kingdom in 1930, 
the picaresque yarn somehow manages 
to combine a bank robbery, encroaching 
development, a Civil War riddle and a 
hidden treasure — all in the service of a 
Northeast Kingdom love story. 

The novel's protagonists are two of 
Mosher's most memorable characters — 
Miss Jane Hubbell Kinneson, a shotgun-tot¬ 
ing schoolmarm known as the Duchess of 
Kingdom Mountain; and Henry Satterfield, 
an aviator, adventurer and sometime bank 
robber. Their fates become intertwined 
through the search for lost loot from a 
Civil War bank robbery (clearly mod¬ 
eled on the St. Albans Raid of 1864) and 
the looming disaster of a new highway 
planned for Kingdom Mountain. 

The novel's conclusion and an epilogue 
are satisfying but bittersweet. Mosher 
clearly feels nostalgic for the rough-and- 
tumble days he knew before the coming of 
the Interstate, but the Northeast Kingdom 
could have no truer chronicler, no better 
teller of tales. 

• On Kingdom mountain" by 

Howard Frank mosher, 276 

pages, hardcover, $24, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston 

— Tom Sloyton 


Schedule Your 2003 
Design Projects Now! 

Offering the most comprehensive choice 
in landscape installations and estate services 



Plan tjour outdoor paradise with Vermont’s 
most creative Landscape Designers! 



ANDSHAPES 


landscape design & installation 

802 . 434 . 3300 

Richmond, Vermont 

www.landshapes.net 



Powder T rap'cftSiBE 


QuickSand™ for Flies, LadyBugs and Wasps! 

Finally! The Cure... PowderTrap™ Technology. 
This economical, tidy, pesticide-free trap system 
absorbs 1000s of pests in QuickSand™ made from 
exploded egg shells that lasts up to 2-4 years! 


Cluster Fly Problem? 

Call toll free: 1 877 FLY-SOUP 


www.PowderTrap.com (359-7687) 

Patent No CAN 2,286,271 US (3,1 64,009 World Patents Pending 
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TOM MOORE 




Y 



OUR HOME IS YOU. 


Distinctive remodeling 

Specialty woodwork 

Unique kitchens & baths 

Signature cabinetry 
& built-ins 

Antique integrations 

Detailed casework 




Your home reflects your life. 


tommoorebuiIder.com • 802.899.2376 



modern in this 


1 


Conant Custom Brass 


»~ on 


-V Working Wonders with Metal & Light " + 


76 


etro meets 


stunning, tiered-drum 
pendant in a floral 
silk print, one of the 
many lighting show-stoppers 
featured in our eclectic 
Burlington showroom. 


New & Vintage Lighting ★ Lighting Restoration 
Custom Lighting ★ Custom Metalworking 
Classic Weather Instruments ★ Fine & Unusual Gifts 


270 Pine St., Burlington • 802 658 4482 • 800 832 4482 • conantcustombrass.com 
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SHELF LIFE 

WOUNDED HEARTS 

Jeffrey Lent's third novel is a very serious 
story indeed, one that involves deep family 
secrets and deeply wounded hearts. 

Its hero, Hewitt Pearce, is recovering 
from a lost love on his family's Vermont 
farmstead, making his living as a black¬ 
smith who creates high-end wrought-iron 
sculpture. Into his life, in a floral-painted 
Volkswagen, comes Jessica Kress, a fragile 
and extremely wary flower child who 
agrees to move in with Hewitt as long as 
he keeps his distance. 

At virtually the same time, Hewitt learns 
that Emily, the woman who previously 
dumped him, has been widowed, and 
so off he goes in pursuit. From there the 
plot proceeds predictably, but the novel is 
saved by the undeniable beauty of Lent's 
writing and his obvious hands-on knowl¬ 
edge of rural life. 

His descriptions of blacksmithing and 
farming technologies are fascinating and 
enjoyable to read. Hewitt's vision and 
attitudes are perceptive and carefully 
articulated, and Jessica even comes up 
with a precise, spot-on description of rural 
attitudes: "I always found country people 
pretty firm in their ideas," she says, "and 
scared that they're wrong, all at once." 

Such insights are sprinkled liberally 
throughout this book and go a long way 
toward making the lugubrious plot palat¬ 
able. Lent clearly has the potential to be a 
major literary talent. 

• A PECULIAR GRACE" BY JEFFREY 

LENT, 395 pages, hardcover, $25, Atlan¬ 
tic Monthly Press, New York 

— Tom Slayton 

















































“The Troubled Roar 
of the Waters” 

Vermont in Flood and Recovery, 

1927-1931 


Shelf Life 

HARD RAIN 

In the epic flood of 1927^ torrential 
rains drenched the state's already soggy 
countryside, and, by the time the waters 
subsided, 84 Vermonters had died. Virtu¬ 
ally all of Vermont was affected, many 
places devastated. 

The Cliffords' history painstakingly 
details the flood's shattering impact, but 
properly focuses most of its attention on 
the recovery and rebuilding. 

The Cliffords cast their net wide — 
very wide — in studying the remarkable 
statewide reconstruction. The authors do 
not give great weight to the usual conclu¬ 
sion about the flood — that it catapulted 
Vermont into the modern world by bringing 
about an instant need for repairs and 
replacement of the state's rural roads and 
bridges. Instead, they argue that the state 
would have repaired its highway system 
with or without the flood. "In many cases," 
they write, "the disaster acted simply as a 
catalyst for changes already underway." 

While the broad scope of their study 
makes for heavy going at times, it will give 
the dedicated reader a keen sense of the 
difficult times Vermont faced, and how Ver¬ 
monters rallied from the worst catastrophe 
in its history — just in time to plunge into 
the Great Depression. 

• THE TROUBLED ROAR OF THE 
WATERS: VERMONT IN FLOOD 

and Recovery, 1927-1931" by 

Deborah Pickman Clifford and 
Nicholas r. Clifford, 229 pages, 
hardcover, $29.95, University Press of 
New England, Hanover, N.H., and 
London 

— Tom Slayton 



P.0. BOX 145, DEPT. VL08, LYNDONVILLE, VT 05851/TEL. 802-626 - 36 1 0/W W W. B AG B ALM .COM 
WEST OF ROCKIES: SM ITH SALES SERVICE, 1 6372 S. W. 72N D ST., P0RTLAN D, 0 R 97223 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 


COMFORT 
FOR YOUR PET 


A trusted friend on the farm for 
more than 100 years, Bag Balm 
helps heal cuts, scratches, and paw 
abrasions. Bag Balm is proven 
to soothe minor irritations and 
get your pet back on its feet. 


If unavailable, order direct: 

io oz. can $ 7 . 99 ; / oz. can $ 5 . 50 . 


Add $ 3.50 handling for your order. Prices 
subject to change without notice. To order, send 
check or money order to (no credit cards please): 



The Neuton® Battery-Powered Mower. 

Easy on you and 
the environment! 


Instead, it runs on battery power — a 
much cleaner alternative. The Neuton® 
Mower also starts instantly. It's super 
lightweight and very easy to handle. 
And it's whisper quiet. 


So you can enjoy an easier way to mow 
your lawn and feel good about making 
our world a bit cleaner. 


The Neuton Mower cuts your lawn just 
like a gas mower, but it doesn't harm the 
environment with spilled gas and oil or i 
noxious exhaust. 


To receive a FREE Neuton Mower 
Catalog and DVD with no obligation, 
mail the coupon at right, call toll-free or 

visit us at: neutonmowers.com 


neuton 

NATURALLY SMARTER POWER EQUIPMENT. 


all about the easy-to-use, quiet, and clean-running 

Neuton' Battery-Powered Mower. 

Name 


Neuton Power Equipment, Dept. 60508X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 
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Vermont Eats 


"Pronk" 
if You Love 
Lamb 

Spring and lamb are 
a winning combination, 
but finding a local 
supply can be tough 


There are few more charming 
sights than tiny lambs gamboling — or 
"pionking," (the Australian term for that 
four-legs-off-the-ground-leaping) — in 
a field in spring. Back in the early 
1800s, says Vermont historian and 
author Michael Sherman, that was a 
truly familiar sight, as Vermont was, 
literally, home to more sheep than 
people. Sheep farming was at its peak 
in the 1830s, as farmers worked to 
supply wool for voracious New Eng¬ 
land textile mills. But as the American 
West opened up, and rail and canal 
transportation became feasible, Ver¬ 
mont's sheep industry began to wane. 
According to Sherman, there was a brief 
revival during the Civil War, when the 
North could no longer buy the South's 
cotton, but well before the turn of the 
20th century, Vermont was no longer 
as sheep-centric as it had been. 

In the 1960s, however, the raising of 
sheep underwent a bit of a revival. Back- 
to-the-landers often kept a cow and a 
few sheep and goats for milk, wool and 


meat. More recently, artisan sheep milk 
cheeses have won acclaim. Demand for 
lamb is growing with the advent of the 
"localvore" movement, which involves 
not only consumers but also chefs who 
willingly pay (and charge) a premium 
for locally raised meats. 

But the Vermont lamb industry, like 
any business, has challenges. There 
are, to begin with, the basic questions 
of breed and feed. To Lydia Ratcliff 
of Andover, founder of Fancy Meats 
From Vermont — an association of 
farmers who raise and sell meat ani¬ 
mals — that means selecting a "meat" 
breed rather than a wool or milk breed 
of sheep. "You wouldn't raise a Jersey 
cow for meat, or a Hereford for milk," 
says Ratcliff. "Yet people fail to make 
distinctions between sheep breeds." As 
for feed, there is a lively debate over 
the merits of grass versus grain. Rat¬ 
cliff and her association come down 
squarely in the grain camp. "There is 
a powerful receptivity to the idea of 
'grass-fed' animals," says Ratcliff, not- 



By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Andrew Wellman 
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A Springtime Feast 


LAMB HAS BEEN A TRADITIONAL SPRING FOOD 
from ancient times. Christ was anointed as "the lamb 
of God" in the Gospels, and in the ninth century, Rome 
adopted the "blessing of the lambs;" lamb then became 
the main course of the Pope's Easter dinner. (In past cen¬ 
turies, it was also a popular superstition that the devil, 
which could take the form of all other animals, could 
never take the shape of a lamb.) 

In the Greek Orthodox Church, whole roast lamb is 
traditionally the centerpiece of the Easter meal. Outside 
of certain ethnic communities, however, Vermonters — 
indeed, Americans in general — have traditionally not 
had a huge appetite for the meat. A 2007 marketing report 
shows that most Americans eat less than a pound per person per 
year (compared to, say, 50 pounds per capita in New Zealand). 
Most food historians agree that World War II (which marked 
the peak of U.S. lamb production) turned a generation of GIs, 
who were fed on mutton (a yearling or older) rather than lamb, 
against the meat. 

Beatrice Vaughan, writing in her 1966 "The Old Cook's Alma¬ 
nac," hints at another reason why lamb may not have graced 
Vermont tables: 

"Many housewives regard lamb as too expensive for frequent 
use," she wrote. She goes on to counsel thrifty homemakers to 


avoid expensive cuts (the leg and loin chops), and use cheaper 
cuts for everyday dishes. She includes one lamb recipe, for a 
ragout made with lamb shoulder. 

Yet lamb is popular in fine-dining establishments. Chef Lee 
Duberman, of Ariel's in Brookfield, says she routinely sells all of her 
lamb dishes when they are on the menu. Eric Warnstedt and Craig 
Tresser, chef-owners of Hen of the Wood in Waterbury, say cus¬ 
tomers clamor for their lamb "specials"— among the highest priced 
entrees they offer — made from lamb from Winding Brook Farm. 

The bottom line, says Winding Brook owner Arthur Meade, 
is that "the consumer has to want to support local farms, and to 
appreciate quality." 


Lamb Chops with Spring 
Vegetable Ragout 

From Eric Warnstedt 
Executive Chef/Owner 
Hen of the Wood, Waterbury 

3 Tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
8 basil leaves, roughly chopped 
2 cloves garlic, peeled and roughly 
chopped 

1 anchovy fillet, roughly chopped 
leaves from 1 sprig fresh rosemary, 
chopped 

Vi Tablespoon salt 

large pinch of black pepper 

8 loin lamb chops 

In a shallow bowl, whisk together the 
oil, basil, garlic, anchovy, rosemary, salt 
and pepper. Place the lamb chops in the 
bowl, and turn to coat both sides. Cover 
and refrigerate for several hours or over¬ 
night, turning once during that time. 

A half hour or so before you plan to 
cook the chops, make the vegetable 
ragout (right). 


Remove the chops from the marinade 
and wipe off as much of the marinade 
as you can and allow the chops to come 
up to room temperature. 

Prepare a charcoal or gas grill for 
direct grilling over high heat, or set your 
oven to 425°. 

For grilling, cook the chops 3 to 4 
minutes per side for medium lamb. 

If you are using the oven rather than 
the grill, heat a saute pan over medium 
high heat and sear the chops on one 
side; two minutes should be ample. Turn 
the chops over, then roast in the oven for 
6 minutes. 

Veggie Ragout 

Several pounds spring vegetables, 
such as fava beans, spring onions, 
spring-dug parsnips, baby artichokes 
and sweet peas 

1 Tablespoon unsalted butter 
1 shallot, finely chopped 
1 teaspoon fresh thyme leaves 


2 Tablespoons vegetable stock 
or water 

V 2 lemon 

3 Tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 

Va cup of mixed herbs such as flat 

leaf parsley and mint 

salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Cook the vegetables separately in boil¬ 
ing salted water until tender. Drain, cool 
and set aside. 

In a large saute pan (large enough 
to hold the vegetables in a single 
layer) heat the butter over medium-low 
heat. Add the shallot and cook until 
softened, about 1 minute. Add the 
thyme and all of the vegetables. Add 
the stock or water and cook until the 
vegetables are warmed through. Add 
the lemon juice, olive oil and herbs. 
Season with salt and fresh pepper. 

Arrange the vegetables on a platter 
and place the loin chops atop. Serve 
immediately. 

Yield: 4 servings 
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ing that the term sounds so "natural" 
and "healthy." But grass-fed lamb, in 
her opinion, is stringy, tough and has 
a stronger flavor than grain fed. 

The small (20- to 35-pound) "hot 
house" lambs that are the association's 
signature lamb product are fed almost 
entirely on their mother's milk and 
some hay and grain. Larger (and older) 
lambs are fed on grain and hay. Selling 
"hot house" lamb reduces costs, because 
they are young (and consume little 
grain) and command top dollar. To fur¬ 
ther maximize profits, the co-op sells 
only the whole carcass, which reduces 
both waste and labor for the farmer and 
gives chefs leeway to fabricate the cuts 
they want. 

Ratcliff's group supplies some of 
the most acclaimed restaurants in 
Manhattan (Blue Hill, Chanterelle) 
and in Boston (L'Espalier, EVOO), but 
the whole-carcass rule can be an issue 
for Vermont chefs who lack the stor¬ 
age facilities of Manhattan restaurants 


and don't want to buy 12 whole lambs 
in order to serve 24 racks of lamb 
entrees on a given weekend. 

"I love Vermont lamb," says Lee 
Duberman of Ariel's in Brookfield, 
"when I can get it." 

Some farmers like Arthur Meade — 
who, with his wife Jean raises lamb 
and other meat animals on Winding 
Brook Farm in Morrisville — do man¬ 
age to sell cuts of meat (rather than 
the whole carcass) to local restau¬ 
rants, markets and food cooperatives. 
"Someone wants the legs and someone 
else wants the chops, and I can grind a 
lot of it and sell it to the markets," he 
says. "That way, I can move it all." 

Barbara Rochat of Chelsea, a sheep 
farmer and member of Vermont Qual¬ 
ity Meats says there is a "critical" lack 
of slaughterhouses in the state, while 
others says the problem is more one 
of staggering breeding times so as not 
to have every "backyarder" and larger 
producer butchering at once. 


Either way, home cooks can often 
face the same problems as the res¬ 
taurant chefs: Vermont lamb can be 
expensive and hard to find. Ratcliff 
suggests calling her association for 
sources, and either buying meat at 
slaughterhouses or asking there for 
likely sources. Farmers' markets and 
food co-ops are also good bets, and 
lambivores would do well to keep 
their eyes peeled for those "Freezer 
Lamb" signs posted in front of farm¬ 
houses on back roads. The freezer 
lamb trade is perfectly legal, says 
Jackson, as long as the lamb has been 
processed in an inspected facility. 

The rewards of the search include 
the satisfaction of buying meat from 
an animal that has avoided the huge 
feedlots and slaughtering facilities 
of commercial factory farms. The 
bottom line, says Ratcliff, is that 
Vermonters can find healthier, higher 
quality lamb virtually in their own 
backyards. ^ 


The Inside Scoop 

Restaurants, cookbooks and foodie events not to miss 


• Late spring is the inexact publication 
date for a community cookbook, "Half¬ 
way to Stewed Rhubarb," according 
to Bennington Chamber of Commerce 
executive director Joann Eren house. The 
pub date has been moving as the book 
keeps growing, she says, but recipes 
promised include a sampling from 1 8th century Benningtonians, 
wood cookstove recipes and dishes from community groups. 

• Spring will also find Hardwickians welcoming a new restaurant, 
Claire's, in the historic (rebuilt after a fire) Bemis Block. Owned by 
four partners — Chef Steven Obranovich, former sous chef at the 
acclaimed Michael's On The Hill in Waterbury; Kristina Michelsen, 
a lawyer and musician who will run the front of the house; Linda 
Ramsdell, owner of Hardwick's Galaxy Bookshop; and Mike 
Bosia, a professor at St. Michael's College — the emphasis will 
be on local foods and "farmhouse cooking from around the world," 
Bosia says. The atmosphere will be "casual," and entrees will 
range from about $9 to $20; look for the daily "Big Bowl" (an 
ample serving of soup, salad or pasta) for $7 to $ 10. Full bar and 
acoustic music on Thursday nights will help strengthen what The 
Boston Globe called Hardwick's "toehold on cool." 

• The annual "Flavors of the Valley" celebration, offering food 
tastings and workshops, will be held April 15 at Hartford High 
School in White River Junction, from 3 to 7:30 p.m. Last year, 


1,500 people came to sample and buy local farm products and 
restaurant fare, to find local food sources, to sign up for shares 
in local CSAs, or to attend workshops on organic gardening 
basics, berry growing and the like. "Flavors" is sponsored by 
Valley Food & Farm, a program of Vital Communities, a group 
that works in such areas as education, local food, transportation 
and housing to try to engage citizens to build "vital communities" 
in the Upper Valley. 

• Amy B. Trubek, an assistant nutrition professor at the University 
of Vermont, hits the "terroir" running with her new book "A Taste of 
Place" (University of California Press), due out in May. In the book, 
Trubek — teacher, orchardist, activist and all-around-foodie — 
explores the relationship between the taste of food and the place it 
comes from, weaving together the stories of people who farm and 
produce food, cook it and eat it, from Vermont to California. 

• Woodstock Water Buffalo products have been reborn under 
the name of Vermont Spoondance Creamery, and the company 
has premiered a new lowfat yet luxurious water buffalo yogurt 
and, soon to come, ice cream. The company, whose Mozzarella- 
Ovalini took first place in the American Cheese Society competition 
in the fresh mozzarella category last year, is still under the same 
ownership, but wanted, according to a spokeswoman, a new 
name and look. 

For more information on these listings, see 

I www.VermontLife.com 

* 
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Moussaka 

Chef Lee Duberman, Ariel's Restaurant, 
Brookfield 

For the bottom layer: 

1 large eggplant (about 1 V 2 lbs.) 
About 3 Tablespoons olive oil 
For the filling: 

1 Tablespoon olive oil 

1 lb. ground lamb 

V 2 large onion, chopped 

1 V 2 teaspoons minced fresh garlic 

21/2 Tablespoons tomato paste 

3 A cup red wine 

1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 

1 teaspoon salt 

V 2 teaspoon dried oregano 
Va teaspoon ground black pepper 
For the topping: 

2 Tablespoons unsalted butter 

2 Tablespoons all purpose flour 

1 cup milk 

2 eggs 

2 Tablespoons grated Parmesan cheese 
V 2 cup ricotta cheese 
1 teaspoon salt 

Vs teaspoon nutmeg (if desired) 

Preheat the oven to 400°. Trim off the 
stem and slice eggplant into V 2 "-thick 
rounds. Place rounds on a cookie sheet 
and brush both sides with olive oil. 

Bake for 20 to 30 minutes, or until soft. 
Remove from oven. Cover the bottom 
of an 8" x 8" x 2" baking dish with 
eggplant, layering until you use it all. 
Reduce oven temperature to 375°. 

While eggplant is baking, heat the 
1 Tablespoon of olive oil in a heavy- 
bottomed skillet over medium-high 
heat. Add the meat, onion and garlic 
and cook, stirring occasionally until 
browned. Drain off fat and return mix¬ 
ture to heat. Add tomato paste, wine, 
cinnamon, salt, oregano and pepper, 
and simmer, stirring occasionally, until 
mixture is very thick. Spread mixture on 
top of eggplant. 

Make the topping: Melt the butter in 
medium saucepan over medium heat. 
Add flour and stir until butter is fully 
absorbed. Add milk slowly, whisking, 
until mixture is smooth. Bring to a boil, 
whisking constantly; reduce heat and 
simmer until thick. Remove from heat. In 
a large bowl, whisk together eggs, Par¬ 
mesan, ricotta, salt and nutmeg, if using. 
Add the milk mixture to the bowl; whisk 
to combine. 

Pour sauce on top of meat layer, 
smoothing top to make a level surface. 

Bake until lightly browned and bub¬ 
bling around the edges, 35 to 45 
minutes. Remove from oven and let sit 
about 30 minutes before cutting. 

Yield: 6 servings 
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ARLINGTON 

The Arlington Inn. An 1847 Village Estate, 
on the National Historic Register with 18 
guest rooms, restaurant and tavern in four 
buildings. Modern amenities, such as private 
baths, A/C and two-person Jacuzzi’s comple¬ 
ment Historic niceties such as claw foot soak¬ 
ing tubs, fireplaces, and patios. The perfect 
venue for Weddings or Romantic Escapes. 
3904 VT Route 7A, Arlington, VT 03250. 
(800) 443-9442, (802) 375-6532, 

www.arlingtoninn.com. 

Arlington’s West Mountain Inn. Nestled 
on 150 mountainside acres overlooking the 
famous Battenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, cycle or 
visit with our llamas. Full-service country inn 
with scenic views and fine country dining sur¬ 
rounded by a comfortable ambiance where the 
“warmth extends beyond the fireplace.” Dinner 
and brunch reservations required. “Weddings 
our Specialty.” Handicapped Accessible. Carl¬ 
son Family, Innkeepers. Route 313, Arlington, 
(802) 375-6516, 

www.westmountaininn.com. 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Inn. On 5 acres of beautifully land¬ 
scaped grounds. 76 rooms and suites. Some 
with private balconies/patios, saunas & spas. 
Seasonal heated outdoor pool, tennis court, fit¬ 
ness room, guest laundry. Bean & Leaf Cafe 
and conference room. Footsteps from Histor¬ 
ical Old Bennington, shops and restaurants. 
Handicapped Accessible. Minutes to Green 
Mountain National Forest & easy access to 
Southern Vermont’s best seasonal activities. 
141 West Main St., Bennington, VT 05201, 
(800) 575-5784, www.VermontParadiseInn.com. 

GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Since 1801, 
this historic inn has been providing visi¬ 
tors with timeless elegance and the finest 
comforts and amenities in a beautiful Ver¬ 
mont setting. The inn offers 46 individu¬ 


ally appointed rooms, including seven suites 
and guest homes. The award-winning res¬ 
taurant features inspired American cuisine. 
Member of Small Luxury Hotels. 92 Main 
Street, P.O. Box 9, Grafton, VT 05146. 
(802) 843-1801, www.old-tavern.com. 

JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. Peacefully located in the 
Village of Jamaica, the Three Mountain Inn 
offers 15 luxurious guest rooms and a warm, 
relaxed atmosphere. Enjoy a romantic dinner 
in our AAA Four-Diamond restaurant, relax by 
the massive fireplace, indulge in an incredible 
three-course breakfast, or explore the various 
outdoor possibilities; guaranteed to revive your 
senses. Vermont Rte. 30, Jamaica, VT, (800) 
532-9399, www.ThreeMountainInn.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Equinox Hotel & Resort. Epitomizing tradi¬ 
tional elegance and personalized comfort that 
perfectly complements the rich history and 
natural beauty of New England’s countryside. 
Experience the elegance and decor of a grand¬ 
er era in our lavish guest rooms and suites. We 
offer superior dining and service. Whether 
you desire casual or formal dining, you’ll find 
delectable dishes artfully presented in our res¬ 
taurants. 3567 Main Street, Route 7A, Man¬ 
chester Village, VT 05254, (800) 362-4747, 
(802) 362-4700, www.equinoxresort.com. 
(See our ad on page 13.) 


Perfecting the art of personal service since 1801. 



Historic inn with 46 rooms and suites 
Award-winning dining 

800-843-1801 www.old-tavern.com 

e rhe Old Tavern 

AT GRAFTON, VERMONT 
92 MAIN STREET, GRAFTON, VT 05146 





aradise Inn 

Bennington, Vermont 
302-442-3551 • 300-555-5553 
www.VermontParadi5elnn.com 
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The Inn at Manchester. Enjoy the relaxing 
grace and warmth of the Inn at Manchester 
a true Gem in the Green Mountains. Con¬ 
venient to all seasonal recreation plus Man¬ 
chester’s renowned shopping, dining and 
arts community. All rooms and suites have 
private baths and are focused on your com¬ 
fort. Hearty breakfast included. Full liquor 
license. Manchester Village, VT, 05254, 
(802) 362-1793, www.innatmanchester.com. 

WEST DOVER 

Snow Goose Inn. High style and romance in 
Vermont’s beautiful country setting. Nestled 
on 3 wooded acres at the base of Mount Snow 


in West Dover. Antique-appointed rooms, 
wood-burning fireplaces, Jacuzzi tubs, full 
country breakfast, wine and cheese. Pet- 
friendly rooms available. Wi-fi, cable TV, 
private baths. P.O. Box 366, West Dover, 
VT 05356, (888) 604-7964, (802) 464-3984, 

www.snowgooseinn.com. 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a country 
road, “...the kind of place you go when you 
want to retreat from the world.” Elegant 
country inn on 160 acres in Southern Ver¬ 
mont with 21 luxurious guest rooms/suites. 
Breathtaking views, award-winning dining, 
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Manchester 


UZjch historic charm 
with contemporary flair 
on 4 acres. Gracious 
rooms & suites. Pool. 
Licensed pub. 

800 273 1793 

MANCHESTER VILLAGE, VT 
INNATMANCHESTER.COM 
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800-451-6108 ♦ www.cortinainn.com 
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Jamaica, Vermont 


A Southern yermont Country Inn 
Luxurious Lodging 
Award Winning Dining 
Relaxed Atmosphere 


800-532-9399 

www.threemountaininn.com slLlc ' i 't 
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4-season activities. Seasonal packages. Small 
country weddings. Dedicated conference 
center. Wine Spectator’s “Award of Excel¬ 
lence” for 5 th straight year. (800) 944-4080 or 
(802) 874-4080, www.windhamhill.com. 

(See our ad on page 85.) 

WESTON 

Bryant House Restaurant. Real Vermont 
Cheddar, maple smoked ham, Wilcox dairy 
ice cream — fresh ingredients in our tradi¬ 
tional and updated recipes bring you meals 
you will savor. Enjoy a New England lunch, 
afternoon tea, or evening meal next door to 
The Vermont Country Store, open year-round 
for lunch 11-3:30 and for dinner Fridays 
and Saturdays from 3:30-8:00. Route 100, 
Weston, Vermont, (802) 824-6287, 
www.VermontCountryStore.com. 


CENTRAL VERMONT 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lake Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports 
and a great children’s program. Open May 
through October. Basin Harbor Club, 4800 
Basin Harbor Road, Vergennes, VT 05491, 
(800) 622-4000, www.basinharbor.com. 

FAIRLEE 

Lake Morey Resort. Located on picturesque 
Lake Morey, our 130-room resort offers lake¬ 
side dining and lounge, 18-hole champi¬ 
onship golf course, full-service spa, tennis, 
biking, hiking, boating, sports center (w/ 
indoor pool, sauna, Jacuzzi), stay and play 
packages. P.O. Box 326, Fairlee, VT 05445, 
(802) 333-4311, (800) 423-1211. 

www.lakemoreyresort.com. 

KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn. We offer sophisticated ameni¬ 
ties for enjoyment and convenience, such 



Endless Outdoor Adventures Year Round 
Nordic Ski & Snowshoe Center 
Fine & Casual Dining 
Equestrian Center opens in the Spring 


LY 


800.445.2100 <*• www.mountaintopinn.com 
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Just a short drive from Killington 
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511 Liberty Hill Rd. Rochester, VT 

802 - 767-3926 


THREESTA 


LIPPITT'S RESTAURANT 


www.ThreeStallionlnn.com 
800-424-5575 

Sam 8T Jinny Sammis, Owners 
“Best Dining Experience in Central Vermont" 


MORGAN'S PUB 


as indoor pool, fitness center, giant lobby 
fireplace, restaurant & pub without sacrific¬ 
ing the good, old-fashioned country hos¬ 
pitality that has become the hallmark of 
Cortina Inn and Resort. (800) 451-6108 , 
(802) 773-3333, www.cortinainn.com. 
Hampton Inn Rutland. The new Hampton 
Inn - Introducing the new Cloud Nine Bed¬ 
ding, a complimentary Deluxe Hot Item 
breakfast every morning, complimentary high 
speed wireless internet and USA Today deliv¬ 
ered to your room each morning. Relax in 
our indoor heated pool and fitness center. 
24-hour business center and “Suite” Shop. 
Conveniently located at Junction of Route 
7 South and 4 West, Rutland, VT 05701, 
(802) 773-9066, www.rutlandhampton.com. 
The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Set 
amidst spectacular mountains on 350 acres, 
overlooking a pristine lake, 11 miles from 
Killington, this four-season Resort offers 
“breathtaking views”, innovative cuisine and 
endless outdoor adventures for everyone. 
80k of trails for cross-country skiing and 
snowshoeing, horse-drawn sleigh rides, dog 
sledding, snowmobiling, 29 luxurious lodge 
rooms, 5 cabins. Seasonal packages. 195 
Mountain Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737, 
(800) 445-2100, www.mountaintopinn.com. 
The Vermont Inn. 1840 farmhouse on 6 
acres. 16 guest rooms, some with fireplaces, 
Jacuzzis, family suites, game room, hot tub 
and fitness center. AAA, 3-Diamond Award. 
Fine dining open to the public. Route 4, Kil¬ 
lington, VT 05751, (802) 775-0708, (800) 
541-7795, relax@vermontinn.com, 
www.vermontinn.com. 

MARSHFIELD 

Hollister Hill Farm Bed and Breakfast is 

more than just a pretty place to stay. Our 
farm is a pioneer in Vermont’s “eat local 
food” movement. Lovely rooms, private bath¬ 
rooms, fireplaces, exceptional country-style 
breakfasts featuring our own products. Ani¬ 
mals, fields, gardens, sugarhouse and farm 
store. Be comfortable and be inspired. 2193 
Hollister Hill Road, Marshfield, VT 05456, 
(802) 454-7725, www.hollisterhillfarm.com. 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 
1803 National Register Landmark on the 
inviting Middlebury Green, now an elegantly 
comfortable eleven-room inn. Private baths, 
and every other modern amenity presented 
in the charm of the early nineteenth century. 
Delicious continental breakfast served to 
guest rooms. Outstanding, pampering ser¬ 
vice in a distinctive setting. 71 South Pleasant 
St., Middlebury, VT 05753, (802) 388-7512, 
(888) 244-7512, www.InnontheGreen.com. 
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MONTPELIER 


Capitol Plaza Hotel. Central Vermont’s pre¬ 
mier hotel & conference center. Featuring 
immaculate accommodations with a high 
standard of hospitality and comfort. Our 
J. Morgan’s Steakhouse is a “must stop” for 
fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday brunch. 
100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
(802) 223-5252 or (800) 274-5252, 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgan’s Steakhouse at the Plaza. A little 
of everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabu¬ 
lous American food and outrageous steaks! 
Aged-in-house beef, prime rib roasted nightly, 


Liberty Hill Farm 

Icids, cows and kittens! 


There’s a chair for everyone at Basin Harbor. 


The summer place for every generation. 


tor information and reservations 800.622.4000 

On Lake Champlain,Vermont WWW • basinharbor.com/vtlile 
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KILLINGTON •VERMONT 
802.775.0708 * 800.541.7795 
www.vermontinn.com 
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The Vermont Ipp 

1840 farmhouse on 6 acres 
16 guest rooms, some with fireplaces 
Jacuzzis, family suites, game room 
Hot tub & fitness center 
AAA, 3 Diamond Award 
Fine dining open to the public 


seafood, specialty pastas and salads. Casu¬ 
al, comfortable setting with running model 
trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. “A must stop on our trips through 
Montpelier.” — Boston, MA. (802) 223-5222, 
100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

QUECHEE 

Quality Inn at Quechee Gorge. Our new 

addition is complete. We have added a new 
indoor pool, an exercise room with treadmills, 
elliptical machine and recumbent bike and 
a new breakfast room offering an expanded 
deluxe continental breakfast featuring fresh 
baked waffles and healthy selection of cereal, 
yogurt and fresh fruit, along with piping hot 
coffee. P.O. Box Q, US Route 4, Quechee, 
VT, 05059, (802) 295-7600, 
www.qualityinnquechee.com. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. For a memorable Vermont 
experience, start here at the Three Stallion Inn, 
an authentic country inn overlooking the 
Green Mountains and the 18-hole Montague 
Golf Course. Whether you come for a special 
event, relaxation, or to enjoy the outdoors, we 
offer you an unforgettable Vermont coun¬ 
try experience from start to finish. Lower 
Stock Farm Road, Randolph, VT 05060, 
(800) 424-5575, www.threestallioninn.com. 
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ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, 
apple pie, fresh-baked bread! Snowshoe, ski, 
snowmobile from the farm, catch a falling 
star or a drop of maple syrup! Come home 
to an award-winning dairy farm in the 
Green Mountains. Guest lodging in our 
1825 farmhouse includes excellent meals. 
Experience Real Vermont! Bob and Beth 
Kennett, 511 Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 
05767, (802) 767-3926, 

www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

WEATHERSFIELD 

Inn at Weathersfield. This 1792 inn is set 
on 21 wooded acres with 12 unique guest 
rooms. A certified “Green Hotel”, it is the 
ultimate in rustic luxury. The inn has also 
been awarded for its “Sustainable Cuisine”, 
and known widely for it use of local prod¬ 
ucts. Extensive wine list, dining open to the 
public, tavern and private wine cellar dining. 
346 Route 106, Weathersfield, VT 05048, 
(802) 263-9217. www.weathersfieldinn.com. 
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NORTHERN VERMONT 


BURLINGTON 

Courtyard Burlington Harbor. The Court¬ 
yard Burlington Harbor located in down¬ 
town Burlington is a great experience for 
business or pleasure. Just moments from the 
Burlington Waterfront and the Church Street 
Marketplace, the Courtyard Burlington Har¬ 
bor looks forward to hosting your next visit to 
Burlington. 25 Cherry Street, Burlington VT 
05401, (802) 864-4700, 

www.marriott.com/btvdt. 

Vermont Discovery Cruises. Explore and 
experience the charm and grace of Lake 
Champlain on your dream Vermont vaca¬ 
tion. Offering one, three and six night vaca¬ 
tion cruises on Lake Champlain May 2008 



FROM 


STOWE 


STOWE AWAYS HAVE MORE FUN. 


PER NIGHT BASED ON AVAILABILITY. RESTRICTIONS APPLY. 


It's time to hit the slopes, so Stowe 
away. At VRI's Mountainside Resort. 
Great condo living with kitchen, 
balcony, sauna, hot tub, indoor pool. 
Overlooking the town. Minutes from 
skiing, dining, shopping. 


VACATION RESORTS 

INTERNATIONAL 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe 

1-800-458-4893 

1-866-469-8222 

Reservations: 

www.8664myvacation.com 

www.mountainsideresort.com 

CONDO RESORTS COAST TO COAST 


VLMAG 
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Moonlight Lady 


Topnotch Resort and Spa. AAA-Four Dia¬ 
mond, closest resort to Mount Mansfield, 
Vermont’s tallest peak. 68 newly redecorated 
guest rooms and suites, 40 resort homes. 
Rated #4 in the U.S. by Conde Nast Traveler 
2008 Best of Ski Hotels Poll. World class spa 
with over 30 treatment rooms, 120 treatments. 
Sauna, steam, Jacuzzis, fitness studios, indoor 
and outdoor heated pools, waterfall whirlpool. 
Sleigh rides, snowshoe, cross country. Norma’s 
Restaurant, mountain views, menu infused 
with Vermont organic ingredients. Award¬ 
winning indoor tennis center. Stowe, VT, 
(800) 431-8686, (802) 233-8585, 

www.topnotchresort.com. 

(See our ad on page 69.) 


ELSEWHERE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 

The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green 
at the junction of U.S. Rte. 7 &c MA Rte. 2. 
Old-fashioned New England hospitality at a 
college town inn featuring 125 rooms, indoor 
pool, sauna, hot tub, restaurant, tavern with 
entertainment weekends. Sunday brunch. 
Special stay plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, overnight or longer. Reserva¬ 
tions: (800) 828-0133, local: (413) 458-9371, 

www.williamsinn.com. 


In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 

125 Rooms - Indoor Poo / 
Sauna - Hot Tub 


For Breakfast! For Lunch! 

For Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

Reservations:1.800.828.0133 c The c Williams ^Inn 

v ^ On the Village Green 

Williamstoxvn, Massachusetts 01267 
413 . 458.9371 - wwxv. w7// iamsinn.com 


Special stay plans available for our 
New Year ’s celebration . Join us! 


t 


through October. The Moonlight Lady fea¬ 
tures 8 staterooms with private baths and 
stunning lake views. Delectable farm-to-table 
cuisine and endless activities encompass this 
intimate cruise experience. Gift certificates 
available. (802) 863-3350, 
www.vermontmoonlightlady.com. 

Willard Street Inn. Burlington’s first His¬ 
toric Inn. 14 guest rooms, all with private 
baths. 1881 Victorian mansion with views of 
Adirondacks and Lake Champlain. 1.5 acres 
of lawn and gardens. Gourmet breakfasts 
served in marble-floored solarium. Free wire¬ 
less internet. Short walk to University of Ver¬ 
mont, Champlain College, waterfront, and 
Church Street shopping restaurants. 349 
South Willard St., Burlington, VT, 05401, 
(800) 577-8712, (802) 651-8710, 

www.willardstreetinn.com. 

SHELBURNE 

Shelburne Farms. Winter & Spring — great 
times to visit! Walking Trails, Welcome 
Center open daily. Winterfest, Feb. 2; Maple 
Open House Weekend, March 29 & 30, 
Calf Open House, April 27. Programs: trees, 
tracking, birds, cheesemaking, sheep manage¬ 
ment, more. Inn, property tours, Children’s 
Farmyard open May 10. Information: (802) 
985-8686, Inn Reservations: (802) 985-8498, 

www.shelburnefarms.org. 

STOWE 

Best Western Waterbury-Stowe. Atop a 
plateau in the heart of all the action. 84 
guestrooms. Suites with whirlpool baths & 
fireplace. Mountain views available. FREE 
High Speed Internet Access. Cafe, indoor 
pool, saunas, fitness center, game room, cov¬ 
ered bridge. Free deluxe continental breakfast. 
Kids stay free. Ben & Jerry’s Ice Cream Fac¬ 
tory Vi mile. Stowe 10 miles, Sugarbush 20 
miles. P.O. Box 149, Waterbury, VT 05676, 
Ph.: (802) 244-7822, Fax: (802) 244-6395. 

www.bestwesternwaterburystowe.com. 
Honeywood Lodge and Inn. Closest 3 dia¬ 
mond B&B to skiing, hiking, mountain 
biking. Two small buildings on 9 peaceful 
landscaped and wooded acres. Choose B&B, 
or Motor Inn; both with full private baths. 
Outdoor hot tub all year and outdoor heated 
pool in summer. All rooms include a full 
breakfast in the morning. Stowe, VT 05672, 
(802) 254-4124, www.honeywoodinn.com. 
Mountainside Resort In Stowe. Overlook¬ 
ing picturesque Stowe, Mountainside Resort 
offers 1, 2 and 3-bedroom beautifully fur¬ 
nished condos with kitchen, fireplace and bal¬ 
cony. Minutes from skiing, dining and shop¬ 
ping. (800) 458-4893 or (866) 469-8222, 
www.8664myvacation.com. 
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OFFERING OVERNIGHT VACATION 
CRUISES ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

Including: 4 Golfing ♦ Bicycling 

♦ Nature ♦ Eco-Adventure ♦ History 

♦ International Travel ♦ Fall Foliage 

0NCH YOUR VACATION! CALL: 802-863-3350 

www.vermontmoonlightlady.conn • info@vermontmoonlightlady.com 
348 Flynn Avenue • Burlington, Vermont 05401 
Departs from College Street, Downtown Burlington, Vermont 






















































By Melanie Menagh 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


The Inn at 

Weathersfield 


When Jane Sandelman first saw 
the weary old coach inn in Perkins- 
ville six years ago, it was boarded 
up. Still, "even like that, there was 
something about it that drew us in," 
she says. "We felt we were to be the 
next caretakers." 

At the time, Sandelman was work¬ 
ing as a marketing executive, and 
her husband, David, was the chief 
technology officer at an Internet 
company. But the couple made the 
leap and purchased the property, 
which had been standing in Perkins- 
ville since 1792. "We quit our jobs, 
put our house (in Chatham, N.J.) on 
the market, and closed on Labor Day 
weekend," Jane recalls. "The realtor 
handed us the keys and a bottle of 
champagne and said, 'Good luck/" 

Since then, the couple has trans¬ 
formed the stately structure into 
an award-winning destination. Well- 
appointed rooms and fine dining 
allow guests to simply retreat from 
the world. But The Inn at Weathers¬ 
field prides itself on its direct links 
to Vermont farmers — and guests 
are urged to experience those ties for 
themselves. 

"We just send people off with a 
picnic, a cooler and a map," says 
David, "and they can pick up the 
same beef or cheese or apples or eggs 
we serve here." 

Indeed, executive chef Jason 
Tostrup personally takes guests on 
his daily rounds, and Tostrup says it 
was Vermont's special nurturing of 


food and community that drew him 
to the inn in the first place. 

"It was my job to bring farmhouse 
cuisine to the next level," says 
Tostrup, whose impressive resume 
includes training with Daniel Bou- 
lud and Jean-Georges Vongerichten 
in New York and Charles Dale in 
Aspen. "It may be easier to come 
up with recipes for foie gras from 
France, but I buy whatever's closest 
to the inn. We started from day one 
talking with farmers. I feel so con¬ 
nected; more emotion and respect 
goes into my cooking." 

A frequent stop for food-oriented 
guests is nearby Black Watch Farm, 
which has a herd of Highland cattle 
and a self-service farm shop. Items 
for sale include choice cuts from the 
freezer and eggs from the fridge, and 
payment is by the honor system. 
Another regular stop is Wood's Cider 
Mill, run by the Wood clan since 
1798. The current operator, Willis 
Wood, blends heirloom apples into 
cider on an enormous 1880s press, its 
giant greased cogs working on 60 or 
so bushels at a time to produce 200 
gallons of tart, full-bodied cider. 

These and other local delicacies 
become part of the evening menu 
at the inn, complimented by a wine 
list of more than 2,000 bottles, mak¬ 
ing the inn a winner of both the 
Sante Culinary Arts Award for Sus¬ 
tainable Cuisine in 2006 and 2007, 
and the Wine Spectator Award of 
Excellence in 2005. ^ 


Where: Perkinsvilie, in southeast Ver¬ 
mont, nine miles off 1-91 on Route 106. 
When: Open all year except April and 
the first two weeks of November. 

Room rates: Range from $150 for 
the least expensive room in low season 
to $290 for a suite in high season. 

Nine of the 12 rooms have fireplaces. 
Price includes bountiful breakfast. 
Dining room: Open for dinner Thurs¬ 
day through Sunday from 5:30 p.m. 
Public welcome, reservations recom¬ 
mended. Lucy's Tavern, a separate res¬ 
taurant with a different menu, is open 
Wednesday through Sunday. 

Phone: (802) 263-9217 
Website: www.weathersfieldinn.com 
Diversions: The inn prides itself on 
introducing guests to Vermont farmers 
and food connections. Numerous other 
activities, listed on the inn's website, 
include hiking, biking, paddling, golf 
and various outdoor pursuits. Shopping, 
art galleries, The Weston Playhouse, 
covered bridges and Quechee Gorge 
are also nearby. Winter sports enthusi¬ 
asts have quick access to ski areas at 
Okemo and Ascutney, and more south¬ 
ern Vermont resorts are nearby, such as 
Killington, Stratton and Magic Moun¬ 
tain. Unwind with a private dinner and 
tasting in the wine cellar or a massage 
in the inn's new therapy room. 
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let started kayaking 


Spring? That's a great 
time to begin a new 
activity that you've always 
dreamed of doing. It's 
also a perfect time for us , 
to launch our new series 
designed to open the 
door to fresh possibilities 


in Vermont s outdoor 


Get Started: 

iJSNMi 











• Start with shallow water and calm 
weather; stay close to the shore. 

You'll learn balance, even in kiddie- 
pool depths. 

• Keep the first outing short to avoid an 
aching grip; wear lightweight gloves. 

• Leave valuables or keys on shore. 

• Pack spare clothing and towels. 



• For an easy flat-water paddle, try the 
Dead Creek Wildlife Management 
Area in Addison County. 

• The shallows at Sandbar State Park 
near Milton are great for splitting 

a day between watching birds and 
catching fish. 

• Other favorite spots: Lake St. Cath¬ 
erine near Poultney, Lake Bomoseen 
near Fair Haven, the Waterbury 
Reservoir, and, in good weather, 
the Champlain Islands. 

• Umiak Outdoor Outfitters in Stowe 
offers rentals, tours and beginner 
courses, www.umiak.com 

• Smugglers' Notch Resort in Jeffer¬ 
sonville offers a range of packages, 
including an easy ride down the Lam¬ 
oille River that ends at Boyden Valley 
Winery, www.smuggs.com 

• Equipe Sport rents open cockpit kay¬ 
aks out of two locations: the Mount 
Snow access road in West Dover, and 
at the junction of Routes 100 and 30 
in Rawsonville. www.equipesport.com 

• Stratton Mountain Resort has rentals 
and guided tours, www.stratton.com 

• Great experiences are always better 
with someone to relive them with. 

Also, having someone around to pull 
you out of a jam is great. And remem¬ 
ber, as a friend once told me as we 
backpacked through a downpour in 
the Vermont mountains, "Underneath 
all these clothes? I'm waterproof." # 


Ready to buy? For tips on the best kayaks 
to purchase, go to www.VermontLife.com 
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By Marcelle Langan DiFalco 
Photographed by Stefan Hard 


Joe Bookchin means business. 
Specifically, the business of film in 

The new executive director of the Vermont. Taking the helm of the Ver- 

mont Film Commission as executive 

Vermont Film Commission discusses director this past sept. 24 , Bookchin 

got real serious, real fast. 

h . . r ,, . \ / , / A hair longer than two months into 

IS VISIOn lOr SSttinQ Vsrmont S the job, while in the midst of moving 

. his home from Burlington (where he 

picture industry in motion was director of film and video produc¬ 

tion at Burlington College for the past 
dozen years) to Montpelier (where the 
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Vermont Film Commission is located), 
he jetted off on a fact-finding mission 
to the epicenter of the film universe: 
planet Hollywood. 

What's the rush? Why not move 
to Montpelier, take in the lay of the 
land of government officialdom, hang 
a few framed vintage movie stills on 
the wall of his new office, and "brain¬ 
storm" about "creative" things — at 
least until the New Year? 

"The time is now," asserts Bookchin. 


"The system of filmmaking that exist¬ 
ed for many years is transmogrifying, 
which bodes well for the state of Ver¬ 
mont. But if we don't move deliberately 
and expeditiously, we will have missed 
a huge opportunity." 

Bookchin went to Los Angeles to 
attend an event held by the Directors 
Guild of America, called "Film Incen¬ 
tive: How to Make Your Film in the 
USA." He also met with executives 
at Warner Bros. Studios, where he had 
been employed for several years, to 
find out specifically what directors and 
producers are looking for these days. 
His take-home message was that there 
is far more to consider than the big¬ 
gest tax break when selecting a filming 
location. If postproduction can happen 
in the same state where the filming is 
done, it's a huge attraction. 

"Until recently the technology and 
expertise for postproduction work was 
only available in major cities," he says. 
"[Now] you can be in the smallest ham¬ 
let in Vermont, nestled between the 
farms and silos and be doing produc¬ 
tion and postproduction for film and 
television." 

This type of work includes many 
Oscar Award categories such as edit¬ 
ing, sound mixing and visual effects. 
"The nature of production and post¬ 
production work is environmentally 
low impact, and these are high-paying 
jobs in an industry that attracts young 
people, which is exactly what we want 
in Vermont." 

Skeptics may wonder whether Ver¬ 
mont's rural, climatically challenging 
environment is any match for a sound- 
stage at Warner Bros. As the person 
charged with being the state film indus¬ 
try's biggest cheerleader, Bookchin is 
undaunted. 

Looking out 10 years, he has a spe¬ 
cific vision: Vermont as a Creative 
Brand. "While there are some large 
companies here that have a natural 
connection to the state, such as Burton 
Snowboards, there are wildly success¬ 
ful companies that are not so organi¬ 
cally synonymous with Vermont," 
Bookchin says, naming among others 
Jager Di Paola Kemp Design and Magic 
Hat. "There is absolutely no reason 
why moviemaking and postproduc¬ 
tion can't flourish in Vermont just the 
same way that IBM and Husky have." 


I 


ROLL CREDITS 

The Joseph Bookchin File 

1961 Born in New York City 

1971 Moved to Burlington (on 
Thanksgiving Day during a 
snowstorm) 

1979 Graduated Burlington High 
School 


1983 Graduated from New York 
University with a bachelor 
of fine arts from the Tisch 
School of the Arts 

1983 Began career at CBS News, 
eventually becoming an 
associate producer 

1986 Freelanced in documentary 
and commercial production 
in New York City 

1989 Accepted job as a set pro¬ 
duction assistant at Para¬ 
mount Pictures in Hollywood 

1990 Left Paramount for Warner 
Bros. Studios 

1994 Moved to Burlington to take 
a job with a video conferenc¬ 
ing service 

1996 Took position of director of 
film and video production at 
Burlington College 

2000-2004 

Technical director for the 
Vermont International Film 
Festival 



2007 Named executive director of 
the Vermont Film Commission 












THE ART 

OF LIFE 


Retirement is your canvas. What will you paint next? 

At Wake Robin, you may put brush to paper to 
capture a dramatic sunset, hike on our extensive trails, 
or listen to a string quartet. 

Wake Robin, where the days are alive with possibilities. 
For a free informative brochure, call us or 
visit our website today. 


Vermont’s Only Life Care Retirement Community 

200 Wake Robin Drive - Shelburne, VT 05482 - 802.264.5100 



It’s Easy Being Green! 


NORTHERN 


800.576.0557 • www. northerndesign. com 

PO Box 47 y Hudson Falls , NY 12839 


Design & Building Associates, LTD Featuring Auralast, the worry-free wood by TELB WEN 

yj WINDOWS 4 DOORS 


Hotv green do you want your home to be? 

Call Northern Design today to see how your dream home 
can be a green home. 


Trust your green home to 
Northern Design — 
extraordinary designs — 
unmatched craftsmanship. 


You’re ready to custom design 
the home of your dreams, 
while being environmentally 
conscious. Yes — you can have both. From cottage to colonial or 
somewhere between, our panelized building systems use environ¬ 
mentally friendly materials, advanced building techniques with less 
waste, and greater energy efficiency than traditional construction. 
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It's not simply a matter of wooing 
Hollywood, Bookchin says, although 
large productions like "What Lies 
Beneath" can quickly drop $20 to 
$25 million into the state's economy. 
Far more important, he claims, is 
to establish a connection with the 
filmmaking industry that's less 
transient. 

"Every Vermont filmmaker I speak 
with wants the same things. They 
want to live here in Vermont. They 
want to have a production infrastruc¬ 
ture base so they can continue to 
work here and so they don't have to 
go out of state to make their films," 
says Bookchin. To that end, Ver¬ 
mont must not just be wired for a 
high-speed fiber-optic network (cur¬ 
rently underway), but also help sup¬ 
port all the film-related projects and 
professionals that already exist here, 
he says. For instance, two television 
shows have already been put into 
development. 

Stephen Bissette, a film historian 
and author of "Green Mountain Cin¬ 
ema," agrees that Vermont needs to 
nurture the film community that is 
already here, but he extends that to 
would-be, could-be filmmakers. "I 
don't think we need to attract new 
talent here. It's already here," he says. 
"We have high school kids making 
feature films. We need to make it 
possible for these young filmmakers 
to have a future in Vermont. We're 
losing a generation of talent already. 
Let's keep the generation that's here 
now, here. That's how you cultivate a 
regional film culture." 

Bookchin suggests, though, that 
Vermont already has a reputation 
for quality filmmaking and creative 
diversity. His goal is to make Ver¬ 
mont a destination known for nurtur¬ 
ing independent filmmakers, artists 
and creative entrepreneurs by giving 
them a place to work, space to think 
and other resources to develop new 
ideas for any media platform. "Ver¬ 
mont has the potential to become 
the Silicon Valley of film produc¬ 
tion, postproduction and new media," 
Bookchin says. "But there's no time 
to waste." 


To read more about the Vermont film 
scene, see "Behind the Screens," page 46. 


When the Dream Becomes Reality 

Edgewood Studios in Rutland already has facilities that could handle a 
major motion picture feature production, according to Joe Bookchin, the 
new executive director of the Vermont Film Commission. "Now we need 
more postproduction facilities and a greater crew base if we want to 
attract and sustain ongoing local and national productions," he says. 

A few of the films that have been shot in Vermont over the years: 

• "The Trouble with Harry," 1955 Alfred Hitchcock comedy/mystery, filmed in 
Craftsbury Common. 

• "The Four Seasons," 1980 drama starring Shirley MacLaine and Anthony 
Hopkins, filmed in Bennington, Wilmington. 

• "Baby Boom," 1987 comedy starring 
Diane Keaton, filmed in Peru, Man¬ 
chester, Weston. 

• "Beetlejuice"(right), 1988 comedy/ 
fantasy directed by Tim Burton, starring 
Michael Keaton, Alec Baldwin and 
Geena Davis, filmed in East Corinth. 

• "Vermont is for Lovers" 1992, "Man with a Plan" 

1996, "Nosey Parker" 2003, Vermont director 
John O'Brien's "Tunbridge Trilogy," filmed in Straf¬ 
ford, Chelsea and Tunbridge. 

• "Wolf," 1994 thriller directed by Mike Nichols, star¬ 
ring Jack Nicholson, filmed in Roxbury, Waitsfield. 

• "The Spitfire Grill," 1996 drama starring Ellen 
Burstyn, filmed in Peacham, St. Johnsbury. 

• "The Cider House Rules," 1999 drama based on 
John Irving's novel, starring Tobey Maguire and 
Michael Caine, filmed in Dummerston, Bellows Falls. 

• "What Lies Beneath," 2000 mystery/th filler directed by Robert Zemeckis, 
starring Michelle Pfeiffer and Harrison Ford, filmed in Addison, Burlington, 
Waterbury, Charlotte. 

• "Me, Myself & Irene," 2000 Farrelly Brothers com¬ 
edy starring Jim Carrey and Renee Zellweger, filmed 
in Burlington, Middlebury, Waterbury. 

• "American Gun," 2002 drama starring James 
Coburn, filmed in Fair Haven, West Haven, Rutland. 

• "Disappearances," 2006 adventure/drama by Ver¬ 
mont director Jay Craven, adapted from a novel by 
Howard Frank Mosher, starring Kris Kristofferson, 
filmed in St. Johnsbury, West Barnet. 
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Soggy season 
showcase builds 
community spirit in 
Randolph 

By M. Dickey Drysdale 
Photographed by Robert Eddy 


Now A TRADITION OF 13 YEARS 

standing, "The Mud Season Variety 
Show" touches every generation 
in the town of Randolph, pulling 
the community together for a 
showbiz extravaganza that fills 
the 575-seat Chandler Music Hall 
for two consecutive nights in April. 
It's a heartfelt release from the 
imprisonment of winter, a diversion 
from the soggy transition season 
before full spring, and a genuine 
celebration of the talents of friends 
and neighbors. 

The Mud Season show — a crisp, 
well-produced package of music, skits, 
comedy and dance — also serves as 
the perfect introduction to Randolph 
for people who are new in the central 
Vermont town. The Rotman family, 
for instance, moved to Randolph three 
years ago, and right away took in a 
performance. "It was awesome," said 
Scott Rotman, the father in the family, 


who immediately began planning to 
be part of it. He eventually performed 
an a cappella blues number, while his 
wife, Tracey, revived her high school 
dance skills and appeared on stage 
for the first time since she was 18. 
Seven-year-old Ethan joined in with a 
storytelling sketch. 

The annual event — and the weeks 
of buildup preparing for it — has also 
changed the fortunes of the Chandler 
Music Hall itself, with a new, more 
intimate relationship being forged 
between the venue and the community. 
Each year the show raises thousands 
of dollars for the hall's restoration and 
programming, and the good feelings 
encouraged by the Mud Season shows 
likely helped Randolph voters agree 
to a $750,000 bond to upgrade the 
hall. That's an enormous amount for a 
town of 4,800 people, but the vote was 
2-to-l in favor. 

"Mud Season's great gift was opening 







the doors to the community, making 
Chandler a resource for everyone/ 7 
says Rebecca McMeelcin, executive 
director of the Chandler Center for 
the Arts. 

The weeks before 

/7 What happens behind the curtains 
is as important as what happens 
before the lights," says community 
outreach manager Betsy Cantlin, who 
has produced the last 12 Mud Season 
shows and puts in an estimated 100 
hours for each one. 

The process starts in December 
with auditions and rehearsals, and 
community members find many 
ways, including offstage roles, to get 
involved. There are a half-dozen high 
schoolers, for example, who work to 
learn all they can about lights, sound 
and stage management. 

These young techies, says technical 
director Mimi Burstein, look forward 
to the show all year and even build 
their social calendars around it. It's 
also the best learning event of the 
year for them, she says. 

The night of the show 

It is shortly before showtime, and 
all three floors of the 100-year- 
old arts complex are pulsing with 
activity. In the dressing rooms below 
stage, a volunteer make-up crew is 
smearing color onto excited faces. 
Shrieks emanate from a cubicle where 
a comedy routine is being perfected. 
A troupe of teenage girls, who have 
created their own revue of songs from 
"Rent," are bubbling with excitement. 
"Our community is so cool," one girl 
says. "People are open to everything. 
It's a big family out there." 

One floor up, three techies have set 
up equipment for the recording and 
eventual broadcast of the show on 



Comcast Channel 15. Nap Pietryka is 
making punch. He and a dozen other 
members of the Randolph Senior 
Center are preparing the intermission 
food sales. Early arrivals eye the 
goodies wistfully while they circulate 
through the Chandler Gallery, which 
is hung with the annual "Local 
Artists Show." 

On the top floor, a big cake in the 
corner suggests a celebration to come. 
Snacks for the cast are the project of 
the high school Music Boosters; the 
cake is donated by Gifford Medical 
Center. Practicing at the piano is Craig 
Smith, a burly former innkeeper from 
Brookfield with an amazing talent for 
jazz improvisation. In another corner 
twin 12-year-old brothers, Alexander 
and William Sharpe from Sharon, 
practice Celtic fiddle tunes. Seated 
quietly at a table are accomplished 
pianist Cynthia Huard and her 16-year- 
old daughter Sarabeth Hamberlin of 
Rochester, who will absolutely bring 
down the house at the end of the first 
act with her performance of "I'm Not 
Afraid of Anything" from the musical, 
"Songs for a New World." 

When the curtain opens at 7:30, the 
hall is full of people. Some of the 20 
acts are terrific; some are not quite 
so terrific. But Randy Garner, a local 
funeral director who serves as emcee, 
keeps the evening rolling along with 
his entr'acte bits and the help of 
the Rev. Tom Harty,. who happens 
to be a former deputy commissioner 
of agriculture for Vermont. The 500 
folks of all ages in the audience roar 
and stomp and whistle their approval, 
regardless of how polished the act, 
and the amateur performers on stage 
bask in it all. # 


- Vermont - 



• What: "The Mud Season 
Variety Show" 

• When: April 11 and 12 

• Where: Chandler Music Hall 
in Randolph, located on Main 
Street about three miles from 
Exit 4 on Interstate 89. 

• Tickets: call 728-6464 

• Website: www.chandler-arts.org 



Postcards from the Green 
Mountain State 
Visit Us At: 

AlpacaBreedersofVermont.com 


Willow House 



Country ♦ Primitive ♦ Cottage 
Home Decor & Gifts 


10 Patchen Rd. S. Burlington, VT 

802-864-3540 
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By Diane Foulds 
Illustrated by Kevin Ruelle 


A guide to 
the quirky bookshops, 
welcoming libraries and 
passionate souls that make 
Vermont such a great place 
to be a booklover 
































I n Howard Frank Moshers most recent novel “On Kingdom Moun¬ 
tain,” the main character Miss Jane Huhhell Kinneson is a crack 
shot and bootlegger. She also happens to he a scholar, librarian and 
literary historian. Its part o f being a Vermonter, Mosher seems to 
say. Early in the hook, he even sets down Miss Janes “Precepts for the Seri¬ 
ous Bookperson/ 7 the fifth of which is: “There is ahso lut el y no money to he 
made in selling, lending, reading, teaching, publishing, or writing of hooks. 
All are labors of love.” 

Vermont has love to spare. Per capita, we lead the nation in the number of 
libraries; bookmobiles roam the state like ice-cream vendors in everything 
from private cars to retired school buses. At a time when reading is fall- 
ing off nationwide, Vermont's library attendance is growing. According to 
Vermont's Department of Lib raries, participation in reading programs for 
all ages is up 67 percent in the last 10 years. Greensboro (population 791) 
devotes a fu 11 half a room of its library to boobs by former residents. 

No doubt some of the literary-minded statistics can he partly attributed 
to the sparsely distributed population, not to 
mention the long, cold winters and mu ddy 

springs that encourage stowing away with a * 

good read. 1 hough Vermont is known for its 
mountains, streams and pastures, in many 
ways, its literary landscape can he equally 
compelling. 


fhe OfeefUltoUS 


Despite the relentless reach of big-box 
stores and Internet commerce, somehow 
the smallest Vermont towns keep bookshops 
alive. Brandon is home to the astonishingly 
well-stocked Briggs Carriage Bookstore, with 
its aisles of new releases and a cafe upstairs 
to peruse them in. Misty Valley Books in 
Chester features an annual celebration of first 
novels, while stores in Putney and Hardwick 
hold their own. None of the towns has more 
than 3,000 residents. 

In a cycle as reliable as the seasons, 
glossy hardcovers drift to the shelves of used 
bookstores; The Country Bookshop in Plain- 
field (pop. 1,365) is an antiquarian book- 
lover's wonderland: 30,000 volumes stacked 
floor to ceiling. 



Sometimes it seems that the smaller the 
community, the larger the inventory. Bul- 
wagga Books & Gallery in Whiting, a town 
(pop. 400) north of Brandon, has more than 
10,000 tomes in a building that once housed 
a general store; one just has to step over 
the yellow cat stretched across the entrance¬ 
way to wander the stacks, which include a 
generous section on classical antiquity. At 
the back there's a reading room where the 
book-weary can sip tea and contemplate the 
store's other offerings: onyx rings, limestone 
bowls and pickles. Central to Benson, a town 
of 1,079, is The Book Shed, where proprietor 
Joe Trenn sits among 30,000 titles with Jack, 
his Pekingese-Shih Tzu mix. Converted from a 
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town clerk's office, it is crammed to the rafters with everything 
from political memoirs to fairy tales. 

Why books? "I've been a book person my whole life," he 
says, "reading them since the first grade and buying them since 
I first had my own pocket money." Like many, his business has 
evolved into a "bricks and clicks" operation, a physical store 
increasingly supplemented by Internet sales. "I sold my first 
book to Africa last month," he says. "Now we have sold to 
customers on every continent but Antarctica." 

In 2003 Renee Reiner and Michael DeSanto gave up their 
Essex book business, feeling squeezed out by the big chain 
stores. They tried other things, but couldn't get their minds off 
books. Last October, they opened Phoenix Books, which this 
time has a cafe and wine bar. "If it's in your soul," Reiner says 
of running a bookstore, "you have to do it." 

The QtlirJb)’ Libraries 

For sheer quantity of books, The Universi¬ 
ty of Vermont's Bailey/Howe is unequaled, 
with 1.3 million volumes and counting. But 
far more typical in scale is West Danville, 
whose 1,700 titles fill a former gas station. 

"People come down and get the key," says 
Garey Larrabee, the town postmaster, "and 
sometimes we leave it open." Though its 
keepers come and go, the readership 
endures. "Some sign the books out 
and some don't," he notes, "but they 
always bring them back. It's on the 
honor system." 

Small-town libraries still often serve as a living room for the 
village, providing a gathering place, and an escape, in hamlets 
too small for much else. Former churches, schools, and homes 
are all regularly used as libraries; the town of Roxbury uses 
an old tearoom. East Burke's library is part recreation center: 
You can delve into a book and shoot a game of pool between 
chapters. East Craftsbury's has a ping-pong table, and Wilder's 
"Club and Library" features a bowling alley built in 1 898. 

Derby Line's Haskell Free Library sits astride the U.S.-Canadian 
border. Librarians there recommend books in two languages to 
readers in two nations. 

Several Vermont libraries boast museums. On the second 
floor of the Bixby Memorial Library in Vergennes, glass cases 
enclose historical artifacts like arrowheads and Indian baskets. 
Waterbury's library occupies the home of Civil War physician 
Dr. Henry Janes, whose amputation knife, ointments and tooth- 
imprinted bullets fill display cases upstairs. 

A few are veritable shrines to a bygone era. Ludlow's 
Fletcher Memorial is a sanctuary of Italian marble, its ceilings 
carved from stone imported from France. Montpelier's Kellogg- 


Hubbard features classical sculpture, friezes and a second-floor 
skylight that bathes readers in natural light. For splendor, how¬ 
ever, nothing matches St. Johnsbury's Athenaeum, an art and 
palm-filled gem with the atmosphere of a Vanderbilt boudoir. 
Rutland's grand library, a former courthouse, still has jail cells 
in the basement. 

Enthusiasts 

When Ann McKinstry Micou and her husband retired to 

South Newfane from Connecticut in 1999, she decid¬ 
ed that the best way to get acquainted with her new 
state would be to read its fiction. Four years and 
484 novels later, she presented her findings to the 
Vermont Humanities Council through which she 
published "A Guide to Fiction Set in Vermont," 
arguably the most comprehensive volume ever 
produced on the literature involving a single 
state. While working on a sequel about children's 
books, she conducted a speaking tour at libraries 
throughout Vermont, meeting a well-read population 
she describes as "passionately interested in books." 

If anything can match Micou's work for 
sheer ambition, it might be "Vermont Imprints, 
1778-1820," an exhaustive 1963 compendium 

listing every known publication printed in Ver¬ 
mont prior to 1821. It was the brainstorm of 
Marcus McCorison, a professional bibliogra¬ 
pher who started out as a librarian in Montpelier. The research 
alone took him 13 years. 

But to the true Vermont book lover, what's a decade or two? 
J. Kevin Graffagnino spent 20 years collecting quotes for "Only 
in Books: Writers, Readers, & Bibliophiles on Their Passion," 
then invested 10 more into compiling the 1,750 quotations 
for a sequel. He has compiled 13 other titles, to boot. A self- 
described "bibliofool," he combs used bookshops for that rare 
find to add to his already sizeable personal collection. "I'm a 
historian by training, a book man by heart," he insists. In 2003 
he became executive director of the Vermont Historical Society 
and its 60,000-volume library of Vermontiana. 

One of the state's most distinctive private collections is in 
Shoreham, where J. Robert Maguire, a retired lawyer, nurtures 
upwards of 5,000 titles ranging from the French and Indian 
War to Oscar Wilde. "It's pretty haphazard," he says, "not 
really an organized collection." Yet public libraries often grow 
out of such personal collections. 

Connell Gallagher, former director of UVM's Special Collec¬ 
tions, never ceases to be amazed at the books he uncovers in 
Vermont homes. Gertrude Mallary and her husband moved to 
Bradford in the 1930s and began raising breeding bulls. By the 
time she died in 2002 at the age of 100, she had amassed a 
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ties took part, and the book they curled up with was Elizabeth 
Winthrop's "Counting on Grace," the story of a 12-year-old 
girl of French Canadian heritage forced to work in a North 
Pownal cotton mill circa 1910. As part of the celebration in 
Winooski, readers met the author, wrote stories from old pho¬ 
tographs as she had done, listened to French Canadian songs, 
and tried their hands at weaving and spoon-playing. Peter Gil¬ 
bert, who promotes the program in his role as executive direc¬ 
tor of the Vermont Humanities Council, hails the program's 
success persuading non-readers to read and bibliophiles to 
read more. 

For the thousands of book lovers who descended on Church 
Street for the third annual Burlington Book Festi- 
last year, it was a three-day immersion into 
II things literary: panel discussions, book 
signings, author appearances. "Atten¬ 
dance was steeply up from last 
year," said organizer Rick 
Kisonak. "It just grows and 
grows and grows." 

Even Oates was awed. 
"Clearly," she wrote later 
in an e-mail to Kisonak, 

"very literate, book-loving citi¬ 
zens live in this part of the world!" 

* 


private library that numbered close to 6,000 volumes. It con¬ 
tained a wealth of Vermont history and lore, including rare vol¬ 
umes on the state's earliest settlers and boxes of maps, diaries 
and photographs. Now part of UVM, it was for years the best 
local history library in private hands. "She was just a fanatic 
about Vermont history," Gallagher recalls. 


fh« CoTCTOUDfty Support 


When Stephen King visited UVM a few years ago as part 
of the Burlington Book Festival, he drew a record crowd; a 
few years later E. L. Doctorow was welcomed at 
Champlain College like a rock star. 

When Joyce Carol Oates stepped 
up to the microphone at 
Burlington's Waterfront 
Theatre last year, it was 
standing room only. 

Vermont Reads Day 
is an annual event in 
which communities 
read and discuss the 
same book statewide. 

Last year, 65 communi- 


March 10, April 7 

10:15 and 11:30 a.m. 

Montshire Museum, Norwich 
Parent/Child Science Story Times 

A series that explores science learning 
through children's literature. 

April 1 3 

10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Sheraton Hotel, South Burlington 
1 5 lh Annual Vermont Antiquarian. 

Spring Book Fair 

More than 40 dealers in rare books 
offer volumes of Vermont history, 
first editions, mysteries, poetry and 
more. Some leather tomes from the 
1600-1 800s will be available. 

Spring Events 


April 17 

Noon. 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington 

Best-selling author Sarah Strohmeyer 
discusses her novel "The Sleeping 
Beauty Proposal." 

May 24 

7 p.m. 

Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury 

Best-selling author Chris Bohjalian 
discusses his latest book, "The Double 
Bind." 


for booklov^rs 


Through June 5 

Springfield Town Library 
People and Other Animals 

Facilitated by humanities scholars, this 
six-part discussion series uses novels 
and works of natural history to explore 
the intricate, complex relationships 
between humans and animals. 
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about 


young 


their abilities, start out with a paved 
ride, like the Burlington Bike Path! 
and work up from there*. 

Bring your o\yn bike or rent one at 
any of Vermont's numerous shops, fll 
a backpack full of snacks, take along 
some binoculars or your camera, and 
pedal on th enjoy the natural beauty 
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Think of the sights on this ride as the reward for the hard 
work of the hills. Lake Willoughby and its surrounding moun¬ 



tains, Mount Pisgah and Mount Hor, could arguably be the most 
breathtaking sight in Vermont. The sparkling lake was carved 
out by a glacier, leaving steep, rising mountains framing the 
body of water. The mountain rises so tall and so steeply from 
the road, it's like riding next to a wall. And water trickles down 
the rock face in mesmerizing patterns. Adults should try this 
ride on their own before taking children along. 

Park and ride: Park in the lot across from the public beach, 
on North Beach Road in Westmore (facilities in the parking lot). 
Take a left out of the parking lot, and you soon come to a fork 
in the road. Take a right, going south on Vermont 5A. Continue 
until you've gone about 5.3 miles, to the fishing access parking 
area on your right (an RV and tent shop is on your left). Turn 
around at the fishing access area. 

Distance: 10.6 miles 

Terrain: Hilly, entirely paved. Suitable for a road bike. 

Treasure: As you head south on 5A, you'll come to a flat patch 
in the road, when you have a clear view of Willoughby on your 
right. Look on your left; there is a pretty waterfall. Also, you 
will pass trailheads for Pisgah and Hor ; they're well-marked. If 
you're hot enough, try the chilly lake water. 




■ Trail is a converted railroad bed. It may be 
ransportation path, according to the Friends 
making the important connection of the West 
'ort Dummer in Brattleboro. The path was 
i West River Railroad in 1879, according to 
s narrow and winding path meant dangerous 
mtual decommissioning. This ride takes 
^d path following the West River through 
c. For an easy ride, turn around at the 
riders can follow the whole trail for more 
challenging terrain totaling 12 miles. 

Park and ride: Parking available at Jamaica State Park (end of 
Depot Street, Jamaica) from late April - Columbus Day ; park¬ 
ing at the junction of Depot Street and the West River at other 
times. Start on the well-marked trail, follow the West River 
and curve back west around Ball Mountain. In 3.5 miles, you'll 
reach the Ball Mountain Dam, a dramatic sight, with Shatter- 
ack Mountain to your north. 

Distance: Seven miles 

Terrain: Flat with a gravel surface. 

Treasure: Want to see a 125-foot waterfall? Lock up your bikes 

miles into your ride, on the right. If you're riding on April 26 or 
27, check out the release of the West River and watch the thrill- 


Lake Willoughby 





PICTORIAL PEDALING: 


URBAN AND ECOLOGICAL: 


Woodstock River Road 


Burlington Waterfront Bike Path 


Woodstock and Quechee are popular Ver¬ 
mont destinations — maybe you've driven 
around town. But seeing the area slowly from 
a dirt road will give you a whole new appre¬ 
ciation for the scenery. Sarah Nichols, man¬ 
ager of The Start House Ski and Bike shop in 
Woodstock, loves the ride. "River Road is one 
of the most beautiful roads, and has the most 
beautiful homes in Woodstock," she says. 

This ride gives you everything: a view of the 
Ottauquechee River, scenic vistas and shop¬ 
ping. The best part? It's flat. 

Park and ride: Parking is available at Bill¬ 
ings Farm (Vermont 12 and River Road, Wood- 
stock). Head east, and follow River Road along 
the Ottauquechee River. River Road becomes 
Main Street in Quechee. Ride until you reach 
the Simon Pearce glassblowing attraction. 

Distance: Eight miles 

Terrain: Flat, with paved and dirt portions. 

Treasure: A picturesque covered bridge about 
three miles into the ride. Consider casual 
upscale lunch or dinner at Simon Pearce, 
where you can dine above a waterfall. 


In this ride, you'll experience the juxtaposition of the city 
of Burlington, with its cosmopolitan and urban environment, 
and the stunning vista of sparkling Lake Champlain and the 
dramatic Adirondack Mountains. This flat, well-paved path 
brings you from the heart of downtown to a bridge that spans 
a natural area where the Winooski River empties into Lake 
Champlain. Along the way, see pieces of Burlington's past, 
present and future. 

Park and ride: Parking is available in the lots at the bot¬ 
tom of College Street near the Burlington Boathouse and on 
streets near Waterfront Park. The path is well signed — it 
cuts through the park. Head north, so the lake is on your left. 
Ride for about five miles, and you will reach the bridge at 
the end of the Winooski, which is also the northern border 
of Burlington. Turn around here. This wonderful path is no 
secret, so you'll be sharing with others. 

Distance: 10 miles 

Terrain: Flat and paved. 

Treasures: About three miles into your ride you'll see signs 
for Leddy Beach. Lock your bikes there in front of the ice 
arena, or walk them down a short path through a wooded 
area. This Lake Champlain beach is great for an up-close 
view of the lake where large, interesting pieces of driftwood 
collect. At the bridge at the end of your ride, check for wild¬ 
life; many critters make their homes here. If skating is more 
your thing, public skating is usually available at Leddy Arena 
Monday-Thursday, 8:30-11:15 a.m. and Sunday 1-3 p.m. 
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A COLLEGIATE CRUISE: 


ESCAPE THE MASSES: 

Sodom Pond Delaware & Hudson Rail Trail 


Don't let the name scare you — Sodom Pond is a tranquil 
body of water surrounded by rolling dirt roads and attrac¬ 
tive farmhouses and a large, working farm. Located in 
Adamant, a hamlet straddling the Calais-East Montpelier 
border, Sodom Pond gets its name from the rowdy quarry 
days of the late 19th century. According to local historians, 
during that time the then-churchless hamlet was called 
Sodom. The name was changed to Adamant in the early 
20th century, as homage to the granite that was tough to 
extract. The pond, however, retains the risque name. 

Park and ride: Start at the Adamant Co-op, (1313 Hag- 
gett Road, Adamant), or park off to the side of the road 
in the village. With the co-op behind you, head south on 
Center Road, and turn left onto Sibley Road at about 1.3 
miles. After another mile or so, take a left onto Sodom 
Pond Road, which brings you back to the co-op. It's worth 
mentioning that Adamant is home to the Black Fly Festi¬ 
val for a reason; bring bug repellant. 

Distance: Four miles 

Terrain: Gradual hills on dirt roads; minimal traffic. 

Treasure: There's a strong arts community in this tiny 
hamlet. The visual art studio of Janet MacLeod is above 
the Adamant Co-op. Also within biking distance: Adamant 
Music School, Quarryworks Theater, a sculpture garden 
and waterfalls. Hungry or curious? Stop in the co-op, where 
you'll find snacks, great wines, cheeses and crafts. 


Ride from one small college town to another — 
Castleton, home of Castleton State College, to Poultney, 
home of Green Mountain College. This rail trail, con¬ 
verted in 1986, offers lots to see for an easy ride. Enjoy 
streams and old railroad signs. The area is home to some 
of the most beautiful slate in the world, an industry that 
saw its heyday in the area around 1900, according to the 
University of Vermont. The slate industry is still active, 
and you'll see evidence of past and present slate mining 
operations in the area. Look for slate roofs on houses, 
especially on Vermont 30. 

Park and ride: Parking is available at Castleton State 
College (enter campus and park on the east side of South 
Street, behind campus security). Head south on the trail, 
and follow for 9.8 miles until you reach the town of 
Poultney. Turn around, and head back to Castleton. 

Distance: 19.6 miles 

Terrain: Flat with a ballast surface. 

Treasure: Look for apple blossoms along the way, and in 
late spring, watch for snapping turtles laying eggs. Also, 
both towns have great diners — the Birdseye in Castle¬ 
ton and Tot's in Poultney. The crowds inside are eclectic: 
locals, travelers and college students alike. 
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RIDE AND REFRESH: 

Putney 


A NORTHEAST KINGDOM JEWEL: 

Caspian Lake 


Though this ride is just a wisp away from Interstate 91, there's 
nothing highway-like about it. There are two options — a slightly 
hilly loop with towering old sugar maple and black locust trees, or 
a less hilly ride, with a pure spring to fill your water bottle about a 
half-mile up Brook Road. 

Park and ride: Parking is available at West Hill Shop (49 Brick¬ 
yard Lane, Putney) where you can also find rentals, gear and an 
outdoor shower. Take a left at the end of the shop's drive onto Put¬ 
ney Landing Road. Bear right at the first intersection, merging onto 
Vermont 5. In about a mile you'll reach the center of Putney. Take 
a left in the center of Putney onto Westminster West Road. The 
next 1.8 miles is scenic and rolling. At the farm to the right, take 
a left onto Hickory Ridge Road. Another gradual, half-mile climb 
brings you to the choice: Head up the road, or stay on the flats. 

To head up, bear right at the fork just after the swimming hole 
up Hickory Ridge Road. (See if you can spot the "no whining" 
sign just as the hill gets steeper.) At the top of the hill, take a left 
onto Black Locust Road. At the bottom of Black Locust, take a left 
onto Tavern Hill Road until Hickory Ridge Road heads you back 
to town. 

To stay flat, bear left at the fork just after the swimming hole, 
taking Tavern Hill Road, passing Black Locust Road. Turn right 
onto Brook Road, and follow the road and the brook. 

Distance: Hilly loop, 9.3 miles; flat out and back, 8.3 miles 

Terrain: Suitable for all bike types — even the dirt roads stay well 
packed. The beginning of the ride is on a busy road, but it's a short 
portion. 

Treasure: The swimming hole. It might be too cold to jump in 
during the spring, but a face splashing feels good. Make sure to 
stop at the Putney Food Co-op on your way in or out of town for a 
delicious, healthy snack. 


The ride around Caspian in Greensboro show¬ 
cases stately summer homes and beautiful pastures, 
but the 789-acre lake remains the star of the show. 
For a rural town, Greensboro has much to see — 
Highland Lodge and all of its amenities, the Circus 
Smirkus headquarters and Willey's Store in the 
center of town. Willey's has just about everything, 
literally: fabric by the yard, drinks, work boots, 
snacks and much more. Take a look at the bulletin 
board outside of the store to get a sense of what's 
happening in the community. For a quick detour on 
your ride, stop at the public beach on Beach Road. 

Park and ride: Park in the lot across from and 
owned by Highland Lodge at 1608 Craftsbury 
Road. Head north and take your next left onto 
North Shore Road. Continue on this dirt road, 
with sweeping views of Caspian to your left. At 
a four corners, turn left on Lake Shore Road (not 
to be confused with Lakeview, which is straight 
ahead) and ride a gradual uphill until you meet 
the pavement again. Take another left onto Breezy 
Avenue, which turns into Craftsbury Road. When 
you reach the top of the second steep hill, you're 
back at Highland Lodge. For an even easier ride, 
do this in reverse. 

Distance: 7.5 miles 

Terrain: Gradual hills with paved and dirt road 
surfaces. 

Treasure: An elegant cemetery on Lake Shore 
Road features gravestones from the early 1800s. 

For quiet rides to the east, explore Wheelock. 
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DEEP IN THE WOODS: 

Groton 

Groton is the perfect area for those seeking serenity. The 
town has little development, and the state forest is something 
of a wonderland. Enormous conifers line the paths of the 
woods, their needles making soft footing for humans and 
animals alike. Moose and other large animals are frequently 
spotted in Groton State Forest, and the lakes are popular with 
fly fishers. Don't rush this ride — take the time to stop and 
see Ricker Pond and Lake Groton. 

Park and ride: Take U.S. 302 into the village of Groton. 

Park off 302 at the bike shop lot across from the turn onto 
Spring Road, (the lot is on the right turn if coming from the 
east; left turn if from the west]. Begin the ride on Spring 
Road, located across from the parking area. In about 1,000 
feet, you will see the Cross Vermont Trail signs. Take a 
right on the Cross Vermont Trail, a converted rail bed. You'll 
join up with Coal Kiln Road. Next, turn left onto 302 for a 
short time, followed by a right onto Vermont 232 for a short 
distance. Next, look for a left turn where the trail departs the 
road. Continue following the trail past Ricker Pond on your 
right, and soon Lake Groton. Once you reach Boulder Beach 
Road, turn around and head back toward the parking area. 

Trail signs are small, and detailed maps are available at www. 
crossvermont. org. 

Distance: 17 miles 

Terrain: Fairly flat with a gravel surface. 

Treasure: Loons make their home on Lake Groton. Watch 
these majestic birds dive for their food, surfacing many 
feet from where they went under. Their cries are the call 
of the wild. 

A BIRDER S BIKE: 

Alburgh Recreational Trail • 

If you're the type who is willing to trade a little mud on 
your clothes for some quality nature time, the Alburgh Rec¬ 
reational Trail is for you. You're sure to see birds, frogs and 
other small animals along the way. This is a rural trail, but 
well-used by dog walkers, runners and cyclists. Alburgh is 
a welcoming community and is kind of a no-frills town, so 
don't feel sheepish about visiting a store or gas station after 
your ride, even if you're a little muddy. 

Park and ride: Park in the Alburg Industrial Park, located 
across from the town fire station off U.S. 2. You'll see the 
start of the path ahead of you. Go 3.5 miles until you reach 
the end of the path in East Alburgh, and turn around. 

Distance: Seven miles 

Terrain: Flat, gravel. 

Treasure: Bring binoculars for the Mud Creek Wildlife 
Management Area. You'll pass through this home to 
kingfishers, bitterns, wrens, wood ducks, mallards, red¬ 
winged blackbirds, rails, gallinules, osprey, great blue herons 
and mergansers, all of which will be in the area by the time 
the calendar says spring. Also worth visiting: nearby Alburg 
Dunes State Park. # 




East Burke 


Tips for a smoother ride* 

Hybrid or mountain bikes are best for these 
rides. Road bikes give you the speed advantage, 
but why rush? 

• How long the trip will take depends on your 
speed and stops along the way. As a general 
guide, it takes about an hour to ride eight miles 
on a slightly hilly loop at a leisurely pace. 

• Follow common sense safety measures. Wear a 
helmet and bright colors and assume that driv¬ 
ers don't see you; ride cautiously at intersections 
and on winding roads. 

Bathrooms are scarce along some of these rides. 
Most stores will allow customers to use their 
facilities, but the key is "customers" — it's good 
form to buy something. 

- Sky Borsch 
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“Slower than death.” 


”Im sure Fm not the only one who Fated this film. 


“Unbearable:' “Mesmerizing.” 

“One of the best films in the festival.” 


“Yuck— but sticks with you and makes a point.” 


Everybody's a critic, judging from the 

comments above that appeared on critique cards after the 
film "Climates" was shown at last year's Green Mountain 
Film Festival. Candor, criticism, controversy and conversa¬ 
tion are no small part of the fun of any film festival, and 
Vermonters seem to enjoy it just as much as anyone else — 
especially if the festival is held in March. 

"I think that choosing late March was a brilliant choice for 
us, because people have been through a Vermont winter, and 
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even if it's a wonderful winter, people are feeling cooped up. 
They need to see friends, faces they have not seen for five or 
six months," says Andrea Serota, who, with her husband, Rick 
Winston, owns and manages Montpelier's Savoy Theater, the 
main venue for the festival. "People are really ready." 

Film festivals are increasingly popping up in places where 
people might otherwise not expect to see them, like Mont¬ 
pelier. "There is a lot to be said for seeing a film in the com¬ 
pany of others, and it's getting harder and harder to do that," 









says managing director of the Green Mountain Film Festival, 
Donald Rae. The Green Mountain Film Festival, an annual 
10-day, mud-season event, has seen solid growth in recent 
years: in 2003, the festival sold 4,487 admission tickets,* in 
2007, that number ratcheted up to 10,337. 

"I think people associate events with the scope of films we 
present with being in a big city, and, really, that's not the 
case," says Rae. "When you think of the country's most pop¬ 
ular film festivals, many of them take place in small towns." 

In 2006, the estimated population of Telluride was only 
2,267, yet in 2007 the tiny Colorado mountain town squeezed 
in 5,000 filmies for the annual Labor Day weekend movie 
marathon. Likewise, Park City, Utah, home to the Sundance 
Film Festival, hosts a residential population of around 8,000. 
Attendance records from Sundance 2004 indicate that event 
drew a staggering 39,000 visitors to Park City. 

Montpelier (population 8,035), shall be so immersed — if 
not submerged — March 21 through March 30, as The Green 
Mountain Film Festival officially marks its 11th year. 

"There is something particularly pleasant in the coming 
together of a Vermont small town with an arts festival; the 
scale is right," says Rae. "It has a unique charm that seems 
to sit well with a film festival. If you go to a big festival, like 
the one in TriBeCa [New York City], you could walk through 
TriBeCa and almost not know the festival is going on, where¬ 
as in a small town like Montpelier, you can't not notice." 

Film historian Stephen Bissette says Montpelier's focus 
on film actually goes back 30 years. "There was a group 
called the Lightening Ridge Film Society, which used to 
show 60mm films in downtown Montpelier," says Bissette. 
"This film society was a real important thing for those of us 
growing up in Vermont at a time when the only way to see a 
movie was when it was out in theaters or, perhaps, months or 
years later, edited and interrupted by commercials on TV." 

The Lightening Ridge Film Society was founded by Mont¬ 
pelier's Savoy Theater co-owner/co-manager Rick Winston. 
"Rick Winston and the work that his group did made it pos¬ 
sible for us kids to see great films," says Bissette. "There 
have been other film societies that have been around since, 
but Rick is one of those anchors. He never left Vermont." 

Winston has selected and screened films in Montpelier 
since the Lightening Ridge days; in addition to choosing the 
non-mainstream films for the Savoy Theater, Winston is the 
programmer of the Green Mountain Film Festival, leading 
the screening committee of 16 people. 

Despite a smattering of film review cards that question 
the committee's taste: "What were you thinking?" the lion's 
share of feedback suggests that the organizers of the Green 
Mountain Film Festival are doing something very right. But 
the goal is not to impress or please. "There are films that 
we show that we think people ought to have a chance to see, 


Vermont's Annual Film Festivals 

From cinema verite to cartoon documentaries, these Ver¬ 
mont events and venues deliver film culture extraordinaire: 

• 2008 Women's Film Festival, Brattleboro 

A benefit for the Women's Crisis Center in Brattleboro 
March 14-23 

• Green Mountain Film Festival, Montpelier 

A 10-day, independently run international film festival 
March 21-30 

• White River Indie Films, White River Junction 

An educational non-profit dedicated to engaging the pub¬ 
lic in current political and social issues and to supporting 
the visual arts through film 
April (dates TBA) 

• Vermont Samurai Kaiju Film Festival, Brattleboro 

Kaiju is the genre of "mysterious beasts" such as Godzilla 
movies. Films will all be in Japanese. Launching this year 
as a proposed annual event. 

Sept. 5-7 

• Vermont International Film Festival, Burlington 
Entering its 16th year, the four-day event will present 
documentary films and video, and juried awards in three 
categories: "War and Peace," 'Human Rights" and "The 
Environment." 

October (dates TBA) 

• FiveTown Massive, Bristol 

A week-long film and music festival exhibiting independent 
and personal media 
December (dates TBA). 

• MountainTop Human Rights Film Festival, Waitsfield 
A five-day human rights film festival. 

January (dates TBA) 


For more information about these festivals, and a 
list of other film-related opportunities throughout 
the state, go to www.VermontLife.com. 



Festival-goers line up outside the Savoy Theater in Montpelier. 
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Intense 

How the Green Mountain 
Film Festival selects and gets 
the goods 


w. it comes to organizing the 

Green Mountain Film Festival, there is as 
much informality as is compatible with 
a well-run festival, says Donald Rae, the 
festivals one paid employee. Yet it is still 
quite an undertaking. The festival hires 
eight professional projectionists, and an 
army of 100 volunteers navigates upward 
of 10,000 admissions between four 
festival venues for 102 events, starting as 
early as 9:30 a.m. and as late as 10:45 
p.m. There are no assigned seats, and 
performances run back to back; one audi¬ 
ence needs to be ushered out as another 
is ushered in before the next film rolls. 

During the non-festival weeks of the 
year, volunteers are divided into two 
groups: one that runs the operating logis¬ 
tics of the festival, communicating with 
the patrons and sponsors. The other, the 
screening committee, selects the films. 

Spearheaded by the festivals program¬ 


mer, Rick Winston and his wife, Andrea 
Serota, who own the Savoy Theater in 
Montpelier, the business of identifying 
films as candidates for the festival is best 
likened to a treasure hunt in which the 
value of the treasure is almost entirely 
subjective. 

The quest includes poring over trade 
magazines and mainstream press, travel¬ 
ing the world via the Internet to ingest 
reviews from publications around the 
globe, listening to people talk about mov¬ 
ies, keeping tabs on other film festivals, at¬ 
tending other film festivals, and generally 
being resourceful and open-minded. 

Once a film is identified as a possible 
candidate, the question becomes whether 
it can be physically available during the 
days of the festival, and if so, whether it is 
affordable. Half of the films in the festival 
are on 35mm film that travel the globe 
on 35-pound reels in two big metal cans. 


A film festival is obligated to make sure 
that the cans reach their next appointed 
destination on a scheduled time, so 
depending on where in the world the next 
venue is, the expedited shipping — say 
for Moscow — on such a heavy package 
could be prohibitive. 

Once it is known that a film is available 
and affordable, the committee requests 
a "screener" — a version of the film to 
preview, usually on DVD. The committee 
reviews far more screeners of films than 
the festival will actually show, assessing 
them for things from pure artistic integrity to 
whether or not they would otherwise never 
see the inside of a theater in Vermont. 

Sometimes, after all the work, a film 
gets lost in transit. "There is a sense in 
which a festival is not a festival unless 
there is one calamity," says Rae, "and it's 
always a relief to get the calamity out of 
the way..." 


which is separate from whether we think they might enjoy 
it, or if we enjoyed it," Rae explains. 

Attendees aren't looking to the Green Mountain Film Fes¬ 
tival to provide access to the latest Hollywood cookie-cutter 
blockbuster du jour, or a super-sized sequel to a sequel to a 
sequel. Rather, festival-goers apparently crave more exotic 
fare, like cultish South Korean horror drama "The Host," 
or "Beauty in Trouble," the movie that captured three 2007 
Czech Lion Awards. 

Roughly speaking, about half of the films shown during 
the festival are documentaries and the other half are feature 
films from around the globe, all of which, with the notable 
exception of a few classic films, are very new releases. 

"Last year," laughs Rae, "we shoe-horned in a documen¬ 
tary so new the ink was still wet." The movie was "Living 
on the Fault Line" by Vermont filmmaker Jeff Farber. "Many 
of the films at the Festival are Vermont premiers," says Rae, 


"But that one might have been a world premier." 

"The main goal is to present really quality feature films 
and documentaries," says Serota. "We also strive to get 
films from all over the world — especially films from coun¬ 
tries from which we have not seen any films before. Over 
the years, I think that people have learned they can take 
chances on films that they might not have even heard of and 
feel assured that what they will see at the festival will be a 
high-quality film." 

The festival has intentionally never had a unifying theme 
of any kind — never an entire lineup of films from any one 
particular genre, era, country or director. And unlike many 
of the high-profile film festivals across the country, the 
Green Mountain Film Festival has never given any "prize" 
or "place" ranking for films shown at the festival as the or¬ 
ganizers take the view that the prize thing is a distraction. 
"It just doesn't appeal to us, and it seems kind of arbitrary. 
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“Too slow. Needed a car chase.” 


“An absolute delight. 
Escapist — but what the heck— it’s 
MARCH for heaven’s sake.” 


“A relief from 

Hollywood films.” 

2007 GMFF ATTENDEE REVIEWS 


Hardly anyone is able to see every film in the festival, so 
how can one give a prize to the 'best' film?" asks Serota. “It 
feels a little bit like drumming up excitement when we don't 
actually need to." Besides, she asks, “How can you compare 
a documentary on Carthusian monks [“Into Great Silence"] 
with an Asian creature feature [“The Host"]?" 

Another distinction between the Green Mountain Film 
Festival's modus operandi and that of many other film festi¬ 
vals is that it doesn't put out an open call soliciting films for 
each year's festival, or an application fee, which other festi¬ 
vals might view as a source of revenue. “We choose our films," 
says Rae. "We hunt them down; this is a curated festival." 

In addition to 38 or so films shown in two different loca¬ 
tions — the Savoy and The City Hall Arts Center — the fes¬ 
tival brings in special guest speakers to run "sidebar" events 
and lead post-film discussions for most of the films. The 
centerpiece of the festival is the film critic event. "We've 
been lucky enough to get very good people like Kenneth 
Turan, the film critic for the L.A. Times and NPR's Morning 
Edition," says Rae. "We get our critics to come by persuad¬ 
ing them that Montpelier is where they want to be at the 
end of March." 

Another strand of the festival involves short films, which 
are screened before about half of the features. 

“There is a large number of short films being made locally," 
says Rae. "So, last year we helped the Langdon Street Cafe 
organize a roster of films made by Vermont high school and 
college students." The free event was very successful and 
created space for Vermont's youngest film talent. 

"It's important to try and pass on what you know to other 
people," says Serota. "I would love to see even more young 
people coming to see the film festival. Now we have a vital 
and interesting film culture, but we won't if younger people 
don't learn to love and appreciate these kinds of films." 

"We're not that interested in the past," she says. "We just 
want to keep doing it — keep having one good festival after 
another. The only 'past' we're interested in is film history."# 


Paramount to Montpelier ? 


Destination events like the Green Mountain Film Festival 
could prove to be an important part of the mix in achieving 
a sustainable downtown. 

The Green Mountain Film Festival's operating philosophy 
includes spending its money locally wherever possible. The 
stationery is purchased on Main Street rather than at a mall 
or superstore. Smaller print jobs are done in town, larger 
jobs are all printed within the central Vermont area. 

"The essential character of this film festival," says manag¬ 
ing director Donald Rae, "is an absolute absence of glitz 
and glamour. Ours will never be the kind of festival where 
people come to 'be seen' or 'see.' It's always a temptation 
to court celebrities to attend, not that we have anything 
against celebrities, but it changes the character of the event." 

The intimacy of scale in Montpelier is what has defined 
the intrinsic understated feel of the festival. While the event 
does attract a few film devotees from Montreal, New York 
City, and even one man from Seattle, and while uber-sophis- 
ticated films come from points across the globe, the event is 
primarily and essentially a community affair. 

Lars Torres, a 37-year-old freelance writer who lives in 
Cabot, is a current member of the festival's operations 
committee. "We do a range of things, but fundraising is a 
biggie," he says. "It's amazing how much financial support 
the community gives, it's almost 50 percent of the budget." 

"I believe our local community supports us so generously," 
says Rae, "because it understands that the festival contributes 
to a thriving downtown." 


To read more about the Vermont film scene, see 
"...And Action!" page 30. 



Festival programmer Rick Winston 
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Marlboro, Michael Piniewski 


Spruce buds, Dave Kutchukian 
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Hills of South Ryegate, Laurie J. Hartman 


Looking north toward Stark Mountain from Mount Ellen, Fayston, Alex Cawley 
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Burlington waterfront, Caleb Kenna 



Douglas Orchard, Shoreham, 
Paul O. Boisvert 
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With the loss of its town meeting, 

CHANGE has come to Tinmouth. 

Tom Slayton explores 

A TOWN’S STRUGGLE 

TO find its present-day identity. 

The easiest way to get to Tinmouth is to follow 
Route 140 westward from Wallingford. The road west climbs 
steadily uphill, over a forested mountain, and 
eventually drops into a high, farmed valley. It's 
only about five miles through open farm and 
forestland to a T-intersection and the cluster 
of buildings that mark the little village of 
Tinmouth, but by the time you get there, it feels 
pleasantly remote, as though you've somehow 
dropped into a peaceful rural section of 
Vermont's past. 
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Tinmouth is a friendly place, 
and though less rural than it 
once was, it is still a small 
Vermont town, still warm and 
welcoming, even to a stranger. 

But change has come to this 
small town, and its residents are 
concerned that it may become 
more like everyplace else in the 
years ahead. Changing tax rates, 
changing ways of making a living, 
and most recently, a change in 
the format of town meeting have 
raised those questions for many 
in Tinmouth. 

Surrounding the village is a 
classic Vermont landscape: work¬ 
ing farms and forests climb the 
hills. More pickup trucks than 
SUVs cruise the town's roads, 
and there are frequent views of 
Dorset Mountain and Tinmouth 
Mountain as you drive along. 

When Tinmouth residents talk 
of "going uptown" it's the long 
uphill climb to the little village 
that they're referring to. Right in 
the center of things, the office of 
Town Clerk Gail Fallar shares 
space with the Tinmouth His¬ 
torical Society in a pale yellow, 
two-story Victorian building that used to house Tin- 
mouth's general store. Right next door is the Tinmouth 
Volunteer Fire Department, and across the street are the 
town grade school and the Community Center. 

Fallar's office is a cavernous space filled with books, 
papers, town records, and photos of town events. In the 
summertime, there's a box of summer squash and zuc¬ 
chini with a "free" sign by the door. As supper hour ap¬ 
proaches, a couple of kids scamper over, grab a squash 


or two, and shout "thank you!" 
through the open door before 
scampering off. 

On Mondays and Thursdays a 
green flag is posted on the town 
office building: "Library Open," 
it announces in purple letters. 
Tinmouth youngsters come over 
after school to select a book in 
the library, which is located in a 
pleasant, sunny room behind the 
town clerk's office. The not-so- 
young residents of town use the 
library also. 

What may be most notable 
about this small Rutland County 
town is the very large amount of 
conserved land it contains — and, 
interestingly enough, the strength 
of its community life. The two 
facts are closely related. 

The town is determined to 
hold onto its rural landscape and 
rural values, and therefore has 
conserved a surprising amount of 
its farm and forestland. If you add 
up the land that's been protected 
by the Vermont Land Trust and 
other conservation easements, 
plus the state land set aside in a 
conservation district to safeguard 
Tinmouth Channel (a Class 1 wetland that flows through 
the town), you come up with a total of more than 40 
percent of the town that is protected from development. 
Add in the acreage enlisted in the Vermont Land Use Tax 
program, and the percentage jumps to 66 percent. Just as 
noteworthy as those remarkable figures is the fact that 
most Tinmouth residents, natives and newcomers alike, 
strongly support the conservation efforts. They want to 
keep the land open and working. 



It’s the classic case 

OF A SMALL CADRE OF 
HARD-WORKING 
“INSIDERS” WHO DO A 
LOT FOR THE TOWN - AND 
THEN GET BLAMED BY THE 
“OUTSIDERS” ... BE¬ 
CAUSE THEY ARE AT THE 
HEART OF TOWN AFFAIRS. 
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While Tinmouth is pretty, it's 
no Shangri-la. The farm fields 
are scenic and productive, to 
be sure. However, most of the 
town's year-round residents of 
working age leave the town each 
morning for jobs in Rutland or 
Manchester. Once economically 
independent, Tinmouth is now 
largely a bedroom community 
for those larger cities "on the 
grid" — and off the mountain. 

It's a lot like other hill towns 
around Vermont; many, if not 
most of its residents make their 
living elsewhere. And a lot of 
hillsides that once were farmed 
are now returning to forest. 

Nor is Tinmouth a haven for 
the wealthy. Median income of 
its approximately 600 residents is 
$32,600, slightly less than the me¬ 
dian Vermont income of $39,000. 

Of the 50 or so kids in the school, 
one-fourth receive a free or re¬ 
duced-price lunch. Again, this is 
a lot like the rest of Vermont. 

Gail Fallar, the town clerk, says 
that people like Tinmouth the 
way it is now, and don't want it to 
change too fast or too much. Most 
others in town seem to agree. 

However, last spring a bruising battle over the future of 
town meeting left many wondering if their strong com¬ 
munity life was as strong as they thought it was. The 
issue was whether to end town meeting as it had been 
practiced in Tinmouth since the founding of the town in 
1761 and replace it with an election — voting by "Austra¬ 
lian ballot" as the question is commonly phrased. Some 
people refer to it as "ending town meeting." Others see 


it as the beginning of the end of 
Tinmouth's flourishing commu¬ 
nity life. 

It's a classic controversy, one 
that has been enacted in many 
towns throughout Vermont. 
There's no absolute right or 
wrong on the issue, but it causes 
hackles to rise, nonetheless. 

On one side are the tradition¬ 
alists who like the open partici¬ 
patory nature of the classic town 
meeting: pure democracy, face- 
to-face with your neighbors. It's 
the kind of self-government that 
Norman Rockwell depicted in 
his famous painting, "Freedom of 
Speech," the kind that Vermont 
is known for worldwide. 

On the other side are those 
who charge that the older system 
is inefficient in today's world 
and unrepresentative — a regu¬ 
lar town meeting takes too long, 
and many working people can't 
attend, they say. Furthermore, it 
vests too much power in too few 
people. 

Each side has plenty of answers 
for every point raised by the other 
side. But it bothers many in Tin¬ 
mouth that the issue was raised, 
that sides were chosen at all, and that it became so acri¬ 
monious. The public debate on the issue was polite, but 
private conversations via e-mail and telephone were ap¬ 
parently not. That bothered people who had long felt Tin¬ 
mouth was not that sort of town. "It got so nasty and so 
personal," says Cathy Reynolds, chairwoman of the town 
selectboard. 

The final votes (there were two, both in early 2007) 



It raises the 
question: what should 

YOUR HOMETOWN BE? THE 
CENTER OF YOUR LIFE? 
OR A PLACE TO COME 
HOME TO, WHERE YOU 
CAN RECOVER FROM THE 
TURMOIL OF THE DAY? 
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were very close, and changing 
to Australian balloting won, the 
first time, by 97-95, the second by 
112-104. 

Adding fuel to the fire in Tin- 
mouth was a recent sharp increase 
in the town's tax rate, which re¬ 
opened questions about whether 
Tinmouth should continue to 
maintain its own school. ("If the 
school goes, that's the end of Tin- 
mouth's community life," said 
one person. "We'd be just another 
bedroom town.") The fact that ad¬ 
ditions to the school were built 
with volunteer labor is a point of 
pride in town also. Eliminating 
the school seems unlikely at pre¬ 
sent, since shutting it down would 
cost Tinmouth thousands of dol¬ 
lars more — in busing and tuition 
fees paid to other towns — than to 
continue running its own school. 

But the hot-button issue that 
left several of Tinmouth's most 
active and hard-working officials 
feeling more than a little beat-up 
was whether Tinmouth was being 
run by a select few. 

That hurt people like Gail Fallar, 
and her brother, Marshall Squire, 
who is Tinmouth's fire chief and 
was chairman of the Planning Commission and town 
meeting moderator. Another brother, Hollis Squire, is 
town Road Commissioner and also serves as "Town Hug¬ 
ger," a slightly tongue-in-cheek office created (before the 
town meeting controversy) in case anyone in Tinmouth 
needed a hug. 

The Squires work for the town, and admit that they 
are involved in a lot of important decisions. But they've 


also put in thousands of hours 
of volunteer time, without pay, 
to organize town events and ac¬ 
tivities. And virtually everyone 
affirms that they have been very 
careful to make sure all points of 
view were heard and weighed be¬ 
fore decisions were made. 

It's the classic case of a small 
cadre of hard-working "insiders" 
who do a lot for the town — and 
then get blamed by the "outsiders" 
(who often don't participate in the 
volunteer activities) because they 
are at the heart of town affairs. 

The Squires aren't the only 
'insiders" — there's actually a 
large number of volunteer work¬ 
ers in Tinmouth. That's how the 
community center got built, for 
example — volunteer labor. One 
of the reasons Tinmouth works 
as a town is because it has a lot 
of people who pitch in to get 
things done. 

Marshall Squire, for example, 
works almost non-stop to make 
the Volunteer Fire Department 
a good one. It boasts the largest 
junior Fire Department in the 
state — and Squire loves the fact 
that the youngsters in one local 
farm family drove their tractor over to the town center 
to join up. 

"It gets a sense of community and volunteerism going 
at an early age," he says. 

But Squire was especially stung by the campaign to 
end the Tinmouth town meeting. After the first vote, he 
stepped down as moderator and left the meeting. He has 
since resignedhis seat on the town Planning Commission, a 

(Continued on page 72) 



Once economically 

INDEPENDENT, TINMOUTH 
IS NOW LARGELY 
A BEDROOM COMMUNITY 
FOR THOSE LARGER 
CITIES “ON THE GRID” - 
AND OFF THE 
MOUNTAIN. 
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It sounds like the start of a joke. Five professors: a 
geologist, a biologist, a chemist, a geographer and an econ¬ 
omist got together and instead of walking into a bar, they 
invented a college major. They decided to call it environ¬ 
mental studies, even though the environmental movement 
didn't exist and no colleges offered anything similar. 

The professors taught at Middlebury College, and the 
year was 1965. The infamous Cuyahoga River fire was four 
years in the future. The first Earth Day wouldn't happen for 
five years. Chemical companies were busy painting Rachel 
Carson, whose book "Silent Spring" questioned pesticides, 
as a wacko housewife. 

These five professors, who saw the value in educating 
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Green consciousness 
spans the campus at 
Middlebury College, 
home to the nation’s 
oldest environmental 
studies program 













young people about human impact on the planet, turned 
out to be intellectual pioneers. They planted the seed that 
created a culture of environmental awareness at Middle- 
bury that's thoroughly modern. Today Middlehury's green 
ethos — from locally sourced food in the cafeteria, to 
plans to become carbon neutral by 2016 — has other col¬ 
leges scrambling to catch up and, frankly, green with envy. 
That's no joke. 

"More and more, schools are trying to brand themselves 
as green. Certainly there are some that walk the walk after 
talking the talk and others are not as green as they would 
lead you to believe they are," says Mark Orlowski, execu¬ 
tive director of the Sustainable Endowments Institute. "I 


Making the Grade 

Vermont schools among elite 
in sustainability report 


Two Vermont institutions, Middlebury Col-Bg 
lege and the University of Vermont, have 
earned the highest grade awarded on the wjl JgjjL.. 
College Sustainability Report Card for 2008, 
landing among an elite group of only six schools nationwide. 

Issued last fall by the Sustainable Endowments Institute, a 
nonprofit based in Cambridge, Mass., the report examined 
200 public and private institutions with the largest endow¬ 
ments and graded them on everything from recycling to local 
food purchasing and green building practices. 

Among the factors that made the grade for Middlebury: the 
college's commitment to becoming carbon neutral by 2016, 
buying food from over 40 local farms, orchards and manufac¬ 
turers, and applying green building standards to the last five 
major campus construction projects. 

UVM's biodiesel and natural-gas-fueled buses caught the 
institute's eye as did the university's ongoing efforts to track 
carbon emissions and the fact that 5.2 tons of waste a week 
is composted at a nearby farm that supplies produce to the 
university. 

The four others anointed College Sustainability Leaders 
were: Harvard University, Dartmouth College, the University of 
Washington and Carleton College. To see how others stacked 
up go to: www.endowmentinstitute.org - Leslie Wright 


Relying heavily on recycled and locally sourced material, 
rtmiCPIlgge renovated an 1875 farmhotrse to create 
a pepfncment (Tome for the environmental studies program 
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feel comfortable in saying Middlebury is a leader in this area 
and one of a handful of schools that has gotten it in terms 
of sustainability." 

Green with envy 

Last fall, the Sustainable Endowments Institute, based in 
Cambridge, Mass., included Middlebury in an elite group of 
six colleges that lead the country on sustainability (see side- 
bar). The Sierra Club also joined the chorus last fall, making 
Middlebury one of the "10 That Get It" colleges when it 
comes to the environment. Those are just two examples of 
a myriad of groups and organizations that have recognized 


The green ethos goes deep into the details; the students 7 table is 
made from a composite of sunflower seed hulls. 

the college's environmental studies program, the oldest in 
the country. 

What makes the college's program so noteworthy is the 
way in which classroom philosophy has spilled over into 
g- the lives of the 2,350 students on campus. From their dorm 
| rooms, where thermostats were turned down two degrees at 
§ the behest of students, to their cafeterias, where the college 
spends about $1 million a year on foods from more than 40 
local producers, the students at Middlebury can't help but 
be touched by the concept of sustainability. Many of the 
initiatives come from the students themselves. They led 
the push toward carbon neutrality, which includes building 
an $11 million, wood-fired heating and cooling plant. Wood 
is considered carbon neutral because the C02 released by 
burning wood is countered by the C02 removed from the 
air while the trees grow. 

Dumpster diving legacy 

The culture of student-led initiatives has its roots in a 
course taught in the late 1980s that has become part of insti¬ 
tutional lore at Middlebury. 


Mucking about 

Senior looks at algae as potential biofuel 


Middlebury College senior Bobby 
Levine spends an awful lot of time 
looking at the world though a micro¬ 
scope. What he sees on a microscop¬ 
ic level he hopes will solve problems 
on a global scale. 

Levine is a molecular biology and 
biochemistry major with a minor in 
environmental studies. Just as Middle¬ 
bury students led the effort to start a 
recycling program in the '80s and did 
the research that resulted in a com¬ 
mitment to make the college carbon 
neutral by 2016, Levine hopes his 
research will one day contribute to 
environmental change for the better. 

Levine is studying algae — that 
soupy substance that chokes ponds in 
the summer — as a potential biofuel. 
His experiment starts locally, with a 
plentiful and noisome substance found 
literally in the college's backyard — 
cow manure. 

Levine is working with Robert Foster 


of Foster Brothers Farm in Middlebury 
and Marie Audet at Blue Spruce Farm 
in Bridport, to create an environmen¬ 
tal "two-fer" using algae to clean up 
manure and in the process making 
biodiesel. 

Algae could potentially be put 
to work on municipal sewage, too. 
Levine sees algae as a better option 
for quenching the world's thirst for fuel 
than com or soy, the crops most com¬ 
monly used for biofuel production in 
the U.S. Consider that an acre of corn 
yields about 300 gallons of ethanol, 
and an acre of soy produces about 
50 gallons of biodiesel. Algae has 
the potential to produce from 1,000 
to 5,000 gallons an acre, doesn't 
compete as a human or animal food, 
and does not require man-made fertil¬ 
izers, Levine notes. 

"The use of biofuels as we are 
doing it today is not sustainable," 
Levine says. "Biofuels are dead in the 



water unless they have a feed stock 
like algae that can be produced in 
the quantities that are needed." 

Levine would really like to see 
algae's benefits spread far and wide. 

"I'm really interested in looking at 
it in developing countries as a way 
to improve rural sustainable develop¬ 
ment," Levine says. "It has a lot of 
potential helping our society transition 
away from fossil fuels." - Leslie Wright 
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Biology professor Steve Trombulak 
had recently arrived in Vermont and 
found himself at the helm of a flag¬ 
ging program that had lost its luster as 
the dynamic personalities that started 
it retired. Plus, on campuses in the 
'80s, environmentalism wasn't the 
hot button issue that, say, South Afri¬ 
can apartheid was. There were only 
four environmental studies majors 
on campus, Trombulak recalls. The 
untenured professor, fresh from envi¬ 
ronmentally forward Seattle, decided 
to shake things up. He sent his stu¬ 
dents Dumpster diving. 

He wanted the students to get an 
up-close look at the college's waste 
stream so they could determine if a 
recycling program could work for the 
college. He wanted them to devise a 
business plan and policy to present 
to the college administration. His 
motive was to give the students a 
chance to employ the broad spectrum 
of skills they'd honed over their col¬ 
lege careers from analysis to poli¬ 
cy making to communication. The 
project was a stretch. Recycling was 
barely on the radar at that point. The 
now ubiquitous blue recycling bin, 
in which all types of recyclables are 
tossed together, didn't exist and trash 
haulers didn't do recycling. Sourcing 
haulers for various recyclables was no 
small feat. 

"The class was a big crapshoot," 
Trombulak says. "I didn't know if the 
students were up to the challenge." 

The crapshoot paid off. The stu¬ 
dents' work ultimately spurred the 
college to start a recycling program. 
Today recycling keeps 60 percent 
of the college's waste out of the 
landfill annually. Trombulak's stu¬ 
dents also launched a tradition of 
student-driven environmental initia¬ 
tives. And the practicum revitalized 
the major. By the late '90s there were 
more than 60 majors in a class. That 
has leveled off to between 35 and 
55 majors each year, says program 
director Chris McGrory Klyza, but 
environmental studies is often one 
of the top five majors on campus. 
Trombulak is bashful about taking 
credit for reviving the program. Many 
factors came to bear, he says. There 
was the class, but there were also 
students coming to the college with 
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Winter Wonderland. 


A wooded glade of more than one hundred acres with a host of 
wintertime activities. A rise of majestic mountains where the 
exceptional awaits at every turn—including our world-class spa. 

Rare vintages to accompany al fresco lunches. 

Sumptuous accommodations to retreat to by night. 

In the environs of understated luxury, the Topnotch 
experience unfolds. The serenity of knowing how 
right things are. This alone is Topnotch. tO PPIOtCh TBSOft COITI 

4000 Mountain Road l Stowe, Vermont I 800 451 8686 
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resort and spa 


I Cottages 
Coming 
Soon ... 


Tp VILLAGE AT 

riLLMORE 

Pond 

A BENTLEY 

SENIOR LIVING COMMUNITY 


Enhance your quality of living with the comfort, 
security and convenience of Village at Fillmore 
Pond’s Independent Living Cottages. 

We Make a Difference! 

Now taking cottage deposits, Call for details. 

802 - 447-7000 

300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 

www.viUageatfiUmoreporid.com 
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Vermont Life 2008 Calendars — Now get 2 for the price of 1! 


Vermont: 

A Special Beauty 
from Vermont Life 

In a world of rapid change and 
growth, the Vermont countryside 
reflects New England traditions 
and a bustling contemporary life. 
These characteristics are captured 
with four seasons of photos from 
Vermont Life magazine. This book 
is a classic reminder of a visit to 
Vermont or a gift for those who wish 
they were here! 8 Va x 10V4, 80 pp., 
softcover, 65 color photos. 

BVSB06 $16.95 


Birding 

_ _ ‘ n Vermont 

Birding in 
Vermont 

Bryan Pfeiffer, 
naturalist and 
lifelong birder, 
is your personal field guide on this 
yearlong bird watching tour around 
Vermont. Whether you’re a novice or 
an experienced birder, Bryan’s exper¬ 
tise and insight will inform and enter¬ 
tain you. From warblers to woodpeck¬ 
ers and sparrows to swallows, Pfeiffer 
covers Vermont birding. Produced by 
Vermont Public Television. 


DBRD08 $19.95 


2008 Vermont Life 
Engagement Book 

Our compact, week-at-a-glance organizer 
with 55 color photographs. 5 s /s x SVa. 

CEB08 2 for $11.95 


2008 Vermont Life 
Desk Calendar 

Always handy, this stand-up calendar sits 
right on your desk or shelf. 13 colorful 
monthly pages display Vermont’s beauty. 
4Va x 6%. 

CDK08 2 for $6.95 


Vermont Sled Dogs 
by Stephen Huneck 

This popular image by award-winning 
Vermont artist Stephen Huneck is now 
available as a hooked rug. An heirloom 
quality hand-hooked pure wool rug will 
delight any dog lover. And it is the perfect 
accent to any room in your home! 

30 x 38. For indoor use only. 

ZSDR07 Hooked Rug $150 


2008 Vermont Seasons 
Calendar with Weather 
Notes 

Each month features a beautiful 
photo, fascinating Vermont weather 
facts, lore and statistics, plus room 
to write your own notes. 13 x IOV 2 , 
opening to 13x21. 

CSE08 2 for $14.95 


* While supplies last 


January 

6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
13 14 IS 16 »7 l« I’ 


TOLL FREE: (800) 455-3399 BY MAIL: Vermont Life, 6 Baldwin St„ Montpelier, VT 05602 
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MIDDLEBURY 


an increased green awareness and an 
administration poised to act on envi¬ 
ronmental programs. 

No-brainer 

The environmental studies program 
itself has proven to be sustainable, 
surviving an array of environmental 
issues du jour from flaming rivers in 
the late '60s through acid rain, open¬ 
ing ozone layers and closing landfills 
in the '80s and sprawl and wilderness 
land management in the '90s. McGro- 
ry Klyza, who is a political science 
professor in addition to environmental 
studies director, cites the scope of the 
program: It encompasses a majority 
of departments on campus, including 
everything from geology to psychology 
to religion, and includes 54 faculty. 
Middlebury's success lies in the fact 
that the program isn't about solving 
any one environmental problem. It's 
about giving students the tools to be 
leaders, whatever's at stake. 

"Fifteen years ago no one had heard 
of climate change. No one had heard 
about biodiversity. We've tried to 
focus on ways of thinking, policy and 
economics. The issues might change 
but the frameworks of thinking about 
the issues remain the same," says 
McGrory Klyza. 

Daniela Salaverry, a 2003 grad, cer¬ 
tainly put that theory to work. The 
environmental studies major also 
studied Chinese while she was at 
Middlebury. At first, her two inter¬ 
ests seemed divergent, but as China's 
industrial might grew, environmental 
concerns reached critical mass. Sala¬ 
verry had the perfect skill set to get 
involved in the burgeoning Chinese 
environmental movement, which is 
just what she did. Salaverry heads up 
Chinese progams for Pacific Environ¬ 
ment, a California-based nonprofit 
that assists environmental groups in 
the Pacific Rim. 

"When I was studying this five or six 
years ago at Middlebury it was really 
hard to make the connection between 
my interest in China and the environ¬ 
ment," Salaverry says. "Today, it's a 
no-brainer." # 

MostThursdays through May, Middle¬ 
bury hosts a lunchtime environmental 
lecture series that is open to the public. 

For more information, go to 
www.VermontLife.com. W 



The Burlington area’s Landmark 
Riverfront Condominiums 

Perhaps you’re considering a return to Vermont - or you’re 
already here and want to be part of a vibrant new community. 
The Cascades at Winooski Falls offers the serenity of riverfront 
living with the excitement and convenience of a downtown 
neighborhood. We’re located just minutes from the area colleges, 
Church Street Marketplace and Fletcher Allen Health Care. 
Choose from 12 floor plans, including loft-style homes and 
one-story layouts. Prices range from 
$200,000 - $600,000. 


For more information, call 
802.654.7444 or visit our 
riverfront preview center. 

cascadesvt.com 


the Cascades 

at Winooski Falls 



ILTVERMONT Mug 

This generously sized 12-oz. ceramic mug with 
a colorful logo says it all! The perfect memento 
of a trip to Vermont, and the perfect gift for all 
occasions. Vermont Life exclusive! 

ZLVT08 $10.95 (plus $6 shipping and handling) 

To order: (800) 455-3399 

www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 

Vermont Life, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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TINMOUTH 



Solar Power meets Radiant Heat 

A perfect combination for your next home heating project. 

For almost 30 years Radiantec Company has provided the most 
affordable, high-efficiency radiant heating systems available— 
clean, healthful, solar compatible systems that make environmental 
and economic sense no matter where you live. With legendary 
customer service and free technical support, Radiantec is the 
clear choice for home or commercial heating applications. 

Radiantec 

f ' ■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■■ ■ M 




An Original Vermont "Green" Company. 

P.O.BOX 1111,LYNDONVILLE,VT05851 • PH.800-451-7593 • FAX 802-626-8045 

radiantec.com 



The Moriah 
Business Park 


• Located 11 miles to 1-87 

• Businesses may qualify for Empire Zone program 

• Lots 3,4,5 &6 pre-permitted for immediate construction 

• Municipal water and sewer (Town of Moriah) services on-site 

• High speed internet access, fiber optics & 3-phase power available at park 

• Road infrastructure 


A healthy place to 

grow a business For more information: 

growafamify e “ www.essexcountyida.coin 

A healthy place to be tel: 518-873-9114/fax: 518-873-2011 


- 


(Continued from page 65) 

move he admits was in reaction to the 
town meeting vote. 

Despite the town meeting contro¬ 
versy, Tinmouth remains a town that 
others envy because of its communi¬ 
ty spirit. Town softball games involve 
players of all ages, the town's Game 
Supper each fall is a huge, communi¬ 
ty-wide event, and there are several 
neighborly traditions in town — for 
instance, when a Tinmouth woman 
gets married, the other women in 
town with flower gardens present her 
with a large floral bouquet. Towns¬ 
people get updated on the local news 
regularly through the town newslet¬ 
ter, "Tales of Tinmouth" — another 
volunteer effort by Gail Fallar. 

And Tinmouth people are good 
neighbors — exceptionally good neigh¬ 
bors — to one another. 

When Alfred Ballou's tractor 
overturned and critically injured him 
a few summers ago, his neighbors in 
town knew his hay had to get put in 
the barn, or Ballou would face a huge 
loss and a hard winter. So they turned 
out, cut and baled his hay, and put 
about 3,000 bales of it in his barn. 

"There's kind of a tradition here," 
Bob Lloyd says, "of people taking care 
of one another." 

Lloyd was a founder, in 1988, of The 
Tinmouth Land Trust, which holds 
easements for some of the town's 
conserved farm and forestland. It was 
founded to protect a 170-acre farm 
that had a striking view. The farm, 
saved from development by the cam¬ 
paign, is in operation today. 

"Once the land was conserved, peo¬ 
ple could see that land trusts were not a 
Communist plot — that relinquishing 
some of your rights still allowed you 
to use the land," says Lloyd. 

Other land trust agreements were 
forged, and townspeople liked both 
the fact that their town stayed beau¬ 
tiful — and relatively little changed 
socially. It was still a small town, 
with a few hundred people who knew 
each other well. It's that sort of so¬ 
cial cohesion that Tinmouth fears 
losing in the current fight over town 
meeting. 

The little town has faced threats 
to its community life before — when 
trucks from a nearby quarrying oper¬ 
ation chose a route directly through 
the heart of town, and when a large 
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development was proposed for the 
steep sides of Tinmouth Mountain, 
to name but two. Townspeople acted 
together to defeat both proposals. 

But Tinmouth is undeniably chang¬ 
ing. One veteran farmer notes that 
there's now a traffic jam on the way 
out of town each workday morning 
as cars leave Tinmouth for jobs in 
Rutland and Manchester. It raises the 
question: What should your home¬ 
town be: the center of your life? Or 
a place to come home to, where you 
can recover, undisturbed, from the 
turmoil of the day? 

Nelson Jaquay, a teacher in and 
around Tinmouth for 30 years, made 
an impassioned defense of the tradi¬ 
tional town meeting in a public letter: 
"The virtual worlds we seep into as a 
community by moving away from 
open forum decision making are 
those of the suburbs," Jaquay wrote, 
noting that five minutes in a voting 
booth is "not much like the way real 
life is worked out." 

Like others in town, Jaquay is wor¬ 
ried that the loss of a "live" town 
meeting will cripple the strong com¬ 
munity life there. But he, like all the 
others, remains passionately commit¬ 
ted to the town: 

"There are other places in this world 
where I could live," he said recently. 
"But there's no other place like Tin¬ 
mouth — and that's because of the 
land and the people. This is our com¬ 
munity. And it's a real community." 

Several others interviewed for this 
article used the word "real" to de¬ 
scribe what they love about Tinmouth. 
They don't want to lose that hands-on 
reality. 

Times change, people change. Even 
time-honored traditions change. And 
though Marshall Squire is concerned 
that Tinmouth is losing its essential 
community spirit, he, too, admits 
that change happens. 

As he drives the back roads of Tin¬ 
mouth, Squire notes that hillsides 
once farmed are now growing up to 
trees. And as the trees fill in the open 
fields, moose come back, replacing 
the wildlife that preferred the open 
meadows of a bygone day. Likewise, 
Tinmouth's population is changing. 

"Tinmouth now is moose habitat," 
Squire says. "Tinmouth now is the 
people who live here." # 








HAULS 
LIKE A 
DUMP 
TRUCK 


YET IT HANDLES 
WITH EASE! 


Try out the DR® POWERWACON - the heavy-duty, easy-handling, self-propelled 
hauler for your yard, barn, woodlot or garden - for 6 months RISK-FREE! 


HAUL up to 800 
lbs...up or down hills, 
over rough, even soft, 
wet ground! 


UNLOAD it like a 

dump truck without 
tedious hand labor 
(optional powered 
dumping available). 


ENJOY the easy 
handling of 4 speeds, 
Power Reverse, 
Electric-Starting, and 
Zero-Radi us-Turning! 


CALL NOW! Get a FREE DVD and Catalog with full details including 
models, low, factory-direct prices, and our 6-Month Risk-Free Trial offer. 

^e l e l 1-877-201-5277 

www.DRpowerwagon.com 


See the full line of DR products at any DR Factory Store? 

Vergennes, VT • Enfield, CT • New Milford, CT • Merrimack, NH 
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Vermont Life 


The sun is back 
The sap is flowing 
It's our time of year 



Exclusively at 
Vermont liquor outlets! 

Saplingliqueur.com 


V 
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A small batch, craft-made liqueur. 
Produced and bottled with care at 
Saxtons River Distillery. 
enjoy! 


_ A 
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Sapling Liqueur 35% Ale. by Vol. Saxtons River Distillery, LLC. Saxtons River, VT 


solmate socks 

Life's too sl'-iort for matching socks 

New Socktinis 
Solmate Socks for baby. 

Available in sets of five, 
two pair with a spare. 

Also mismatched socks 
for adults and children. 

PO Box 240 South Strafford VT 05070 802-765-4177 

www.socklady.com 1-866-SOCKLADY 




WWW. graftonvillagecheese.com 800-472-3866 PO Box 87, Grafton, Vt. 05146 
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bonnie mabel designs 

specializing in custom bridal 
and formal jewelry wear 

pob 266 hydeville, vt 05750-0266 
802.265.4002 
bonniemabeldesigns.com 
bonnie@bonniemabeldesigns.com 



Stahler Furniture 

American Quality - Vermont Values 

We are proud to offer FSC certified 
Lyndon Furniture - locally made 
from sustainable resources. 

The mark of responsible forestry 
V-u*) Cert No. SWC0C-1120AI 
FSC © 1996 Forest Stewardship Council 

Route 5, Lyndonville, VT 
call 1 877 489 0484 or visit 
www.stahlerfurniture.com 




Simple is Sophisticated 

i^^^Early American and Colonial Lighting 

jfi- handcrafted in Vermont 


Authentic Designs 

West Rupert, VT 05776 • (802) 394-7713 
www. authentiedesigns. com 
Showroom Mon. - Fri. 9 am - 4:30 pm 
Catalogues - $4.00 each 


Vermont’s 



QuaCity products made 6y Vermonters 


Lakj. CHampCain CHocoCates • gourmet Foods 
Cutting (Boards • (Bennington (Potters (Pottery 
Mapte Syrup • gift (Baskets • Fudge 
CandCes • Jewetry • State 
Soaps • Linens 
order ontine: 

www.vermontsownproducts.com 

64 Main St., Middte6ury 802-388-7711 
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Marketplace 


Tin fly (rafted 

Wedding and Commitment 
Rings in (fold and Platinum 



106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

( 802 ) 257-7044 

toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 



Browse Our Online Store 


An easy way to find all of Cabot's delicious products. 

www.shopcabot.com 

Free catalog: 1.800.639.3198 


Or, Come Visit Our Retail Stores in Vermont 

Shop for all our Cabot products and other tasty 
specialty foods from Vermont! 


Visitors Center — Where the Great Taste of Cabot Begins! 
Cheese Making Tours 


Main Street, Cabot 
800.837.4261 

Cabot Annex 

Rte 100, Waterbury 
802.244.6334 



Quechee Store 

Rt. 4 Quechee 
802.295.1180 
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Seeing is 

believing 


Stunning photographs are a 
signature feature of Vermont 
Life, and were proud to present 
our Spring -’08 scenics on 
page 50 and flowers on page 
56. Selected images are also 
available to enjoy as posters 
and framed art by visiting 
www.vermontlifeprints.com or 

calling toll free (866) 9624191. 
Available works go back to 
Autumn 2006, but the images, 
of course, are timeless. 
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Boiling 

for 

Dollars 

Vocational program 
points farm youth 
toward 'maple money' 
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East of Enosburg Falls, along a 
muddy road up into the Cold Hollow 
Mountains sits the home of one of the 
largest high school sugaring programs 
in the United States. At the Cold Hol¬ 
low Career Center sugarhouse — built 
by students from the combined for¬ 
estry programs of Enosburg and Rich- 
ford high schools — sugaring is taught 
as both a Vermont tradition and an 
essential vocation for Franklin County 
youth. 

For some students, sugaring will 
become a key part of their future 
income. It may even determine whether 
they can continue to operate their fam¬ 
ily farm, where "maple money" is often 
needed to supplement dairy income. 

Ed Lidster, who oversees the sugar¬ 
ing as part of his role as Forestry/Natu- 
ral Resources instructor, says, "Not 


all students want to go on to college, 
and for some it's a real chore getting 
through high school. This forestry pro¬ 
gram is sometimes the carrot on the 
end of the stick that gets them to fin¬ 
ish high school, while gaining essential 
knowledge and experience they'll use 
when they go from graduation to the 
farm." As part of the forestry program, 
students also learn logging, forest man¬ 
agement, stream bank management 
and Christmas tree farming. 

The Cold Hollow program was 
launched in 1985 by Charlie Daigle, 
a well-known forestry instructor and 
former Vermont State Teacher of the 
Year who had a vision of a vocational 
center for sugaring that could teach 
the skill from the ground up. A local 
couple, Cheryl and Ward Heneveld, 
stepped up and arranged for use of 


By Stephen Russell Payne 
Photographed by David Juaire 





























Matt Weld has sugaring in his blood. 
A standout graduate of the Cold Hollow 
program, Matt grew up on the family 
farm in Berkshire and began to learn 
the craft from his father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather. 

By eighth grade, he had 800 taps 
and was boiling with his cousin. The 
next year, he entered the Cold Hollow 
program and had 1,500 taps going, 
boiling it all himself to produce 15 bar¬ 
rels of syrup. 

Last spring, Matt, his father and his 
brother ran 3,200 taps on pipelines, 
and burned through 23 cords of wood, 
all chopped by Matt. One night after a 
huge sap run, Matt boiled alone in the 
sugarhouse for 14 hours straight. Not 
one to waste words, Matt recalls: "That 
was tough." 

After graduating from the Cold Hol¬ 
low program, Matt, now 20, went to 
work as a welder for the renowned 
Leader Evaporator Co. in Swanton. 

His extraordinary efforts to preserve his 
family's sugar operation earned him 
an award from the Vermont Land Trust, 
which honors students dedicated to car¬ 
rying on traditional agricultural practices, 
and he also earned an agriculture pro¬ 
duction award from the state convention 
of the Future Farmers of America. 

"Any money that he earned went right 
to the sugar bush," says Cold Hollow's 
Ed Lidster. "He was instrumental in the 
rebirth of sugaring on his family's farm." 


The Cold Hollow way: Students must learn every aspect of 
sugaring, from tapping to delivery and grading. 


their sugar bush; and teachers and 
students cleared the land and built 
the sugarhouse, which now sits on 
Daigle Drive, named in honor of Char¬ 
lie. Daigle, who died in 1997, basically 
lived at the sugarhouse during sugaring 
season, even toward the end of his life 
when he was only able to sit in a rocker 
beside the evaporator as his beloved 
students boiled. 

The program is now directed by Lid¬ 
ster, a Connecticut native who began 
sugaring at age 12. A graduate of the 
University of Vermont, Lidster went 
on to work at the university's Proctor 
Maple Research Lab, where he studied 
under legendary sugarmaker Sumner 
Williams. "Sugaring's a bug," Lidster 
says, "and if it bites you, it's got you." 

The Cold Hollow program empha¬ 
sizes a hands-on approach that teaches 
every aspect of sugaring, right down to 
the final barreling, delivery and grad¬ 


ing at the buyer, Butternut Mountain 
Farm in Morrisville. 

Lidster says he has noticed that 
some kids who enjoy the program the 
most come from sugaring families, 
in which it's usually only the most 
senior people — the patriarchs - 
who get to do the honors of running 
the sacred evaporator from which the 
finished syrup is drawn. 

"In those families, traditionally 
someone has to die for another to 
move up to running the evaporator," 
Lidster says. "But not here. In our 
program, each kid has ownership 
over the whole operation and they 
learn to do everything from cutting 
firewood to running the evaporator 
pans, which is very precise work. 

"These students have to be com¬ 
pletely focused on what they're doing 
lest they burn the pan and ruin a very 
expensive rig." ^ 


A Standout 
Sugarer 


* 
















Made In Vermont 


Seat of Knowledge 


A Colonial classic, the Windsor 
chair lives on in the hands of 


David Sawyer 



By Pierre Home-Douglas 
Photographed by Stefan Hard 


It took a degree from MIT 
and a stint in the corporate world 
for David Sawyer to realize that 
modern engineering wasn't for 
him. "I wasn't too enthused by 
the way big corporations work," 
he says in a sonorous voice wor¬ 
thy of NPR. "It takes too long to 
see the results of whatever you're 
dreaming up." 

"I would have probably made a 
pretty good engineer in the 19th 
century — where you actually 
thought up things, tried them out 
and did it all." 

So Sawyer began making wood¬ 
en pitchforks, and discovered that 
they were an excellent bread-and- 
butter item to sell at craft fairs. 
He could produce one in less than 
an hour with just a shaving horse, 
drawknife, steambox and a small 
hand tool called a spokeshave. "I 
could get them done before people 
got disinterested," he says wryly. 
He figures he made thousands of 
wooden pitchforks. 

Sawyer also started making lad- 
derbacks — a chair with two upright 
posts connected by horizontal slats 
— and then advanced to the more 
demanding Windsor chairs. 

Sawyer didn't start making 
Windsors until he was in his 40s. 
Today, more than two decades and 
600 chairs later, Sawyer continues 
to make the classic chairs, mostly 
by hand in his shop on an old farm 
in South Woodbury. 

"I'm sort of a minimalist and 


they are sort of a minimalist use of 
wood," Sawyer says. "Take eight 
or 10 pounds of wood, and make 
something beautiful and useful 
and strong." 

Windsor chairs were first built 
in Britain, although the origin of 
the name is unclear. "One of the 
legends," Sawyer explains, "is that 
one of the King Georges saw these 
chairs at a country fair and he 
commented that he wanted some 
of them for his home in Windsor." 

The chairs made their way to 
America in the 1700s, and it wasn't 
long before local woodworkers 
took notice. "People here decided 
they could do just as well as hav¬ 
ing someone ship them across the 
ocean," Sawyer says. So began the 
long process of refinement and 
improvement, including the use 
of wood native to North America 
and not found in Britain, such as 
hickory. Sawyer still draws on tra¬ 
ditional designs, many going back 
200 years or more. 

Sawyer is so committed to his 
craft that he teaches others, at 
nominal cost, how to build the 
chairs and continue their heritage 
(see sidebar). He also feels that a 
style of chair dating back centu¬ 
ries still has a future. 

"Maybe some people are so used 
to factory-made stuff, they have no 
idea that there is anything else," he 
says. "But there is always a market 
for good, handmade stuff. And I 
hope there always will be." ^ 
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master 


"It was just him and me, very personal, 
one-on-one," Henson says. "We would 
have lunch at his dining table, sitting in 
his Windsors ... He is very willing to 
share his vast knowledge with anyone 
who is willing to listen and learn." 

Sawyer says that one of the pleasures 
of teaching students is what they teach 
him in return. "Ever heard of ischial tuber¬ 
osities?" he asks, before explaining that 
they are bony projections of the pelvis. 
Sawyer says he had long been aware 
of Windsors' reputation for comfort, but 
it took a student who happened to be a 
doctor to explain just how anatomically 
appropriate the sculpted seat of a Wind¬ 
sor chair really is. 

"You learn all kinds of things from 
people," the teacher says. 


♦ David Sawyer's shop is located at 556 
King Pond Road in South Woodbury; 
please call ahead to arrange a visit. 

(802) 456-8836 

♦ To purchase: Side chairs cost about 
$700, arm chairs $1,000 and up, and 
rockers and settees $1,500 and up. 
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Far from guarding his stash of knowl¬ 
edge, David Sawyer will gladly help 
you learn to build a Windsor chair. He 
typically works with students who already 
have some chair-making experience, 
but for the price of the wood students 
can keep the chair they build — and the 
knowledge of how to build more when 
they return home. 

Randall Henson, a former president of 
the Guild of Vermont Furnituremakers, took 
one of Sawyer's courses and looks back 
fondly on the week he spent with him. 









VERMQNT 

EventsAttractions 



If you love to bake... 
or just love to eat! 

KinGj4rjhui^Floui^ 

Bakery • Store • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 
www.kingarthurflour.com 

Store and Bakery hours: 
Monday-Saturday 8:30 am to 6 pm 
Sunday 8:30 am to 4 pm 

© The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc. - 2005 



FACTORY STORE 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays March — June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 



% ^0^ ^Opcfi Ci% 


Breakfast 7:00-11:30 ♦ Lunch 11:30-3:00 
|| 802-387-2200 On the Tavern Green 

.PENELOPE WURR GLASS 

Fine Contemporary Glass & Furnishings 
802-387-5607 www.penelopewurr.com 


Putney ICo-op 


Natural and Delicious • Grocery & Deli 
802-387-5866 www.putneycoop.com 


THE PUTNEY DINER 

Homemade Comfort Food, with Pies! 
802-387-5433 www.putney.net/diner 


Qfferings Jeiv el ry 

Gifts • Cards ♦ Treasures 
802-387-4566 www.offeringsjewelry.com 


J. D. McCliments Pub 

Spirits ♦ Food ♦ Music 

802-387-4499 Rt. 5- ‘/s mi. north of town 


A Clothing, Jewelry and Gift Boutique 
802-387-4149 Downtown Putney 


Heartstone Books & A Good Yam 

Books New and Used • Yarn Shop 
802-387-2100 Open 10am-6pm Daily 


* bennington 
potters 



We have a special gift to tl 
Vermont Life readers 
who bring in this ad! 


open every day 


benningtonpotters.com 


324 County Street, Bennington, Vermont 
800 - 205-8033 


Offer r;ood until June 30th, 2008 


history 

tours 

Us shopping 
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DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON 
(802) 863.1066 or (800) 863.1066 

www.umallvt.com 



A Refreshing Swece For 
" ht«, teggnow & Inspiration 



Home and Garden Supply Co 

Your Complete Garden Center... 

Plus Fun & Unique Gifts for the Home Too ! 

Cut Flowers & Arrangements for all Occasions 
Furniture and Home Decor for Indoor and Outdoor Living. 

802 457-2505 • www.riverbendvermont.com 
Rte. 12 N Between Woodstock and Barnard VT. 
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VERMONT ARTIST 

STEPHEN HUNECK 


presents his latest 
adventure about 
“Sally” the Black 
Lab. Releasing 
May 2008 


to- , 

more visit us /// y 

L % 



www.doqritYco M 
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Sixteenth Annual 

u/^c/<o 

Memorial Day Weekend, May 24-25, 2008 

isft over 250 artists and craftspeople in their 
studios during Vermont's statewide craft Open Studio 
Weekend, May 24-25. Explore the back roads of our beautiful 
state and meet Vermont's talented community of visual artists. 
For information, call the Vermont Crafts Council at (802) 223-3380 
or visit the VCC web site at www.vermontcrafts.com 


EVENTS 

(Continued from page 10) 

February 

9-March 9: 

Southern Vermont Arts Center member 
show throughout the Yester House, the 
art center's 28-room Georgian Revival 
mansion. $20 and less. Manchester. 
362-1405. 

20 : 

Taj Mahal at Higher Ground, 

South Burlington. Roots music icon Taj 
Mahal ranges across blues, world beat, 
reggae and folk. For more, see page 8. 
Doors at 7 p.m., show at 7:30. $25 in 
advance, $27 day of. (888) 512-7469. 

Vermont Institute of Natural Science pres¬ 
ents 'The Magnificent Moose" at Okemo 
Mountain Resort. Photos, memorabilia 
and info on the massive mammals that 
call Vermont forests home. 7 p.m. Free. 

The Roundhouse at Jackson Gore, Ludlow. 
228-1313. 

21 : 

The Adams Family Farm offers full moon 
sleigh rides. Belgian draft horses carry 
lunar lovers and stargazers on a sleigh. 
Reservations required. $1 8 and less. 
Wilmington. 464-3762. 

23: 

Magic Hat Mardi Gras Parade, 

Church Street, Burlington. Join 20,000 
of Burlington's most rousing revelers at the 
1 3th annual Mardi Gras parade. For more, 
see page 8. 3 p.m.-as late as you can 
stay awake. 

John Gorka brings his rich, baritone voice 
and quirky sense of humor to the United 
Methodist Church as part of the Middle- 
bury After Dark Music Series. 7 p.m. 

$ 1 8/20 door. Middlebury. 388-0216. 

Bread and Puppet Theatre takes its 
politically charged brand of puppetry to 
St. Michael's College for a workshop and 
performance of the troupe's newest circus. 
Workshop at 8 a.m., performance TBA. 
Free. Colchester. 654-2000. 

24: 

Skiers grind knees to perform tele turns 
at the Kare Anderson Telemark Race and 
Festival. See what the trend is about and 
play tele qames. Bromley Mountain, Peru. 
824-5522. 

Travel 10 miles and drop 3,000 feet on 
whatever kind of skis you want at the 63rd 
annual Stowe Derby. Start at the top of 
Mansfield and race to the village of Stowe. 
Spectators welcomed and encouraged. 
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Call to Schedule 

Lunch or Dinner And 
a Tour With Us Before 
All Our Beautiful 
Apartments Are Reserved! 


Manchester's 
Premier 
Independent , 
Living 
Community 


Your home. Your Life. Our pleasure 


Don’t Miss Your Opportunity to 
Enjoy the Relaxing Lifestyle! 

49 Maple Street Manchester VT (802)362-4061 www.equinoxvillage.com 



EVENTS 


9 a.m. on. $65 and less/$25 kids' short 
course. Stowe High School. Register early 
at 253-7704. 

25-March 1: 

Spice up skiing and riding with some 
Cajun-flavored music and food at Jay 
Peak's Mardi Gras. Jay. 988-261 1. 

28: 

Artist Peter Huntoon, Rutland. 

Watercolor artist Peter Huntoon is known 
for lively interpretations of Vermont. For 
more, see page 8. 6-8 p.m., Arts & 
Antiques, Center 17, Center Street. 
786-1530. 

March 

1 : 

Frigid Infliction Winter Adventure Race, 
Bolton. Extreme athletes tackle the nation's 
largest winter adventure race. First-timers 
welcome. For more, see page 8. Sanc¬ 
tioned by the U.S. Adventure Racing Asso¬ 
ciation. www.gmara.org/frigid to register. 
865-9895. 

Dan Zanes, the folk rocker formerly of The 
Del Fuegos, now makes children's music 
that's also enjoyed by adults. Noon and 3 
p.m. $15 advance/$17 day of. Higher 
Ground, South Burlington. 652-0777. 

Family Tournament at Mad River Glen. Ski 
event with all generations involved. Reg¬ 
istration 8:30-9:30 a.m., tourney at 10. 
Nominal cost. Fayston. 496-3551. 

5-9, 12-16: 

"Three Days of Rain." A brother, sister 
and childhood friend discover the lives of 
their parents in this play, a Pulitzer Prize 
finalist. 7:30 p.m. weeknights and Sat¬ 
urdays; 2 p.m. Saturdays and Sundays. 
$32.50 and less. FlynnSpace, Burlington. 
863-5966. 

7: 

Shelter building for children with the 
Green Mountain Club, Waterbury Center. 
Part of the ongoing series "Making Moun¬ 
tains out of Molehills," outdoors workshops 
for families with young children. For more, 
see page 8. 9:30-1 1:30 a.m. All ages 
welcome, $5, $3 for members, and kids 
under 1 2 free. Limited space, register early 
at 244-7037. 

Albers Trio. Three sisters, each an 
accomplished string musician, join forces. 
Accompanied by pianist Pei Yao Wang 
for the Brahms' grand Piano Quartet in A 
Major. 8 p.m. $15 and less. Middlebury. 
443-6433. 
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8 : 

From Calhoun, Ga., come The Lovell 
Sisters. This acoustic folk-country five-piece 
band won the Prairie Home Companion's 
National Teen Talent Contest in 2005. 
$15/$ 17 door and less. 8 p.m. Lyndon 
State College, Lyndon. 748-2600. 

8-9: 

North American Telemark Festival at 
Mad River Glen. Free-heelers fly down 
the mountain at this event, described by 
organizers as the world's oldest and larg¬ 
est gathering of telemark skiers. $54/day, 

$ 104/both includes tickets, demos, clinics 
and contests. Fayston. 496-3551. 

8-9: 

Dust off your Rossi 102s and woodies to 
compete against past Olympians and U.S. 

Ski Team members at the Vermont Antique 
Ski Race. Times and fees vary. Benefits the 
Vermont Ski Museum. Ascutney Mountain 
Resort, Brownsville. 484-7711, extension 
3197 

15: 

Chiara String Quartet at Chandler Music 
Hall, Randolph. 

The Chiara String Quartet dares to play in 
clubs and bars as well as concert halls. For 
more, see page 9. 7:30 p.m., $25, $5/ 
students under 18. 728-6464. 

Platinum-selling country singer Tracy Law¬ 
rence performs at Higher Ground. 8 p.m. 
$33 advance/$35 day of. South Burling¬ 
ton. 652-0777. 

15-16: 

The best in snowboarding take to the 
halfpipe at the U.S. Snowboard Grand 
Prix Finals at Killington Resort. Recent 
winners include Kelly Clark, Lindsey Jaco- 
bellis, Hannah Teter and Shaun White. 

Free to watch. Bear Mountain, Killington. 
422-6200. 

More than 80 exhibitors offer tips and 
tricks to beautify your abode and lawn at 
the Waterbury Home and Garden Show. 
$2/children free. Crossett Brook Middle 
School, Duxbury. 244-7373. 

17 : 

Celebrate St. Patrick's Day with Leahy, the 
Canadian band of eight brothers and sis¬ 
ters who mix traditional Celtic music, Irish 
pop, folk-rock and step dancing. 7:30 
p.m. $39 and less. Flynn MainStage, Burl¬ 
ington. 863-5966. 

17-23: 

U.S. Open Snowboarding Championships, 
Stratton Mountain Resort. Founded in part 




Bradford Stainless Steel and Ceramic Tile Spas 

COASTAL SERVICES INC. 

31 Viaduct Rd., Stamford, CT 
(203) 359-9796 (800) 901-9514 

Serving CT, NY, VT & NH 

CT. REG. #H1516447 • CT. SP1 280394 • N.Y. #WC-6954-H95 • SINCE 1985 
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Kingdom County Trilogy 

Award-winning Films by Jay Craven 
Based on novels by Howard Frank Mosher 



"Lovingly handmade... 
beautiful and raw... 
imbued with a 
robust charm." 

NY Times 


Riveting...a delight 
to see." 

Boston Globe 


"A freshness rarely 
seen on screen" 
NY Times 


Disappearances - High-stakes whiskey smuggling 
with a magical realist twist. Starring Kris Kristofferson, Genevieve 
Bujold, Charlie McDermott $24.95 

A Stranger in the Kingdom Turmoil in Kingdom 
Common after a black minister arrives as the town's new pastor 
and soon finds himself charged with adultery and murder. Star- 
ring David Lansbury, Ernie Hudson, Martin Sheen $15.00 

Where the Rivers Flow North An old logger 
and his Native American mate face the extinction of their 
way of life when a power company threatens to flood their 
land. Stoning Rip Torn, Tantoo Cardinal, Michael J. Fox $15.00 

Order all three titles for $45! 

Trilogy includes free Disappearances soundtrack CD and signed directors' 
commentary. $3.50 s&h for single copy orders. $4 s&h for trilogy orders. 


To order CALL 802-592-3190 

e-mail kcp@pshift.com or visit www.kingdomcounty.com 
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ALUMINUM DOCKS & SWIM FLOATS 

•Aluminum Frame 
•Slip Resistant 
• Floats have no sharp 
edges or abrasive 
materials 

•Custom colors available 
•No painting required 
• Maintenance free 
•Environmentally friendly 



• Fixed & floating •On-site consulting 
•Cedar, Thruflow or aluminum decking 

• Ramps •Ladders •Benches •Accessories 

• Installations •Custom Sizes •Handicap Accessible 

• Made in Vermont •5-Year Warranty 


,/>Ve 

Qu°t es 


Open: Monday - Friday 8-4:30 


High Country Aluminum Products 

Toll-Free (877) 274-2721»(802) 281-8245 
Route 14, Byron Hill Road, Hartford, VT 
Email: docks@sover.net 
www.highcountryaluminum.com 


Is a Vermont 
vacation in 
your plans? 



We offer additional 
guidebooks filled 
with great vacation 
ideas and helpful 
resource information. 


VHC 


To receive a free copy log on to: 
www.vtchamber.com/guide/vtlife. html 


Winter & Summer Guides available in digital 
format at: www.vtchamber.com 


COLE 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 


RESIDENTIAL HISTORIC PRESERVATION 



Building quality, 
environmentally conscious 
homes that 
excel in performance. 



802.362.0096 

www.colecompanyinc.com 


EVENTS 


by Vermont's own Jake Burton Carpenter, 
this is a must-attend event for any snow- 
boarder. The biggest names in snowboard¬ 
ing ride slopestyle and take to the 22-foot 
superpipe (that's four feet higher than the 
Olympic superpipe!). Stratton Sun Bowl 
Base Area. Stratton. (800) 787-2886. 

21 : 

The myriad works of local artists are 
shown by local merchants at the Montpe¬ 
lier Art Walk. Self-guided tours through 
town. Refreshments. Lazy Pear Gallery. 
223-7860. 

22 : 

Dummy Big Air Competition, Sugarbush 
Mountain Resort. 

Slopeside slapstick rules as contestants 
build dress-up dummies, strap them onto 
skis or snowboards, and launch them high 
in the air. For more, see page 9. Noon at 
Lincoln Peak. (800) 537-8427 

Take the plunge with pond skimming at 
Burke Mountain Ski Area. Competitors 
dress up and take old skis or a board over 
the pond. Prizes for best costume, best exit, 
biggest splash and best wet look. 1 p.m. 
Free to watch, $25 to participate. Mid 
Burke Lodge, East Burke. 626-7395. 

22-23: 

Art in the Snow Brandon Open Studio 
Weekend, Brandon. See this western 
Vermont town come together in support 
of its growing arts community. Artists, inns, 
galleries, restaurants and merchants all par¬ 
ticipate. For more, see page 10. Saturday, 
1 1 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sunday 1 1 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. 247-4956. 

27: 

Ted Kooser, U.S. Poet Laureate from 
2004-'06, gives a poetry workshop and 
reading. 10 a.m-1 1:30 a.m., high school¬ 
ers free. Workshop 1-4 p.m., $150. 
Reading 7 p.m., Free. Lyndon State Col¬ 
lege, Lyndon. 626-6426. 

28: 

The Cab Calloway Orchestra brings 
hot jazz to the Chandler Music Hall in 
Randolph. 7:30 p.m., $25 and less. 
728-6464. 

30: 

They Might Be Giants. Remember "Bird- 
house in Your Soul" and "Particle Man"? 
The band made perhaps its most-recog¬ 
nized songs for the 1990 album "Flood," 
but they've been busy since then, perform¬ 
ing the theme song for "The Daily Show 
with Jon Stewart" and "Malcolm in the 
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Middle." Catch the duo, popular with both 
geek-rockers and child audiences. Time 
and prices TBA. Higher Ground, South 
Burlington. 652-0777. 

April 

1: 

Soprano Kate Royal, winner of the 2007 
Royal Philharmonic Society Young Artist 
Award, performs accompanied by Roger 
Vignoles on piano. 7:30 p.m., $15 and 
less. Middlebury College, Middlebury. 
443-5433. 

2 : 

Ikebana as a Contemplative Path. Ikeba- 
na master Marcia Shibata shows a slide- 
show and demonstration of the Japanese 
art of flower arranging and how it can be 
used for relaxation. 7 p.m. Free. Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 233-3338. 

2-5: 

The St. Michael's College community 
brings "Closer than Ever" to its main stage. 
Maltby & Shire's musical review has been 
described as 24 musicals, each in a 
single song. 7 p.m. Free. St. Michael's 
College, Colchester. 654-2000. 

5-6: 

Sugarbush Adventure Games. Only in Ver¬ 
mont would a triathlon contain four events. 
Run, bike, paddle and ski the Mad River 
Valley. Kids' course, too. Fees to partici¬ 
pate, free to watch. (800) 537-8427. 

5-May 4 

Strike it lucky at the 50th annual Vermont 
State Bowling Association tournament. 

More than 1,500 bowlers are expected 
to crowd the alley at Twin City Lanes as 
the bowling organization celebrates 50 
years. Hall of Fame inductees on April 5. 
Membership in a Vermont bowling league 
required to bowl, about $25. Anyone can 
watch, free. Berlin. 371-4500. 

10-13: 

In a tale that's old as time, Disney's 
"Beauty and the Beast" will rekindle your 
interest in Belle, Gaston and the Beast. Pre¬ 
sented by the Lyric Theatre Co. $30 and 
less. Flynn Center for the Performing Arts. 
Burlington. 863-5966. 

1 1 - 12 : 

In the 14th annual Mud Season Variety 
Show, families, friends and neighbors in 
the Randolph area entertain with local 
talent and local humor. 7:30 p.m. $15 
and less. Chandler Music Hall, Randolph. 
728-6464. See feature, "Joy in Mudville," 
page 34. 
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CARBIDE SCARIFYING TEETH 

loosen the hardest composite surfaces. 

FILLS IN POTHOLES and wash-outs, 
and smoothes washboard on gravel, limestone, 
dirt, or sand roads without hauling in new 
material, shoveling, or raking. 


PATENTED DESIGN enables you to 
loosen and regrade enormous amounts of 
materials with minimal power. 

POWERED ACTUATOR allows you 
to control how deeply you remove and 
regrade material with the push of a button. 




CALL NOW! Get a FREE DVD and Catalog with full details including 
models, low, factory-direct prices, and our 6-Month Risk-Free Trial offer. 

^e l e l 1-877-201-5277 

www.DRpowergrader.com 




See the full line of DR products at any DR Factory Store! 

Vergennes, VT • Enfield, CT • New Milford, CT • Merrimack, NH 
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Good Nature 
Grows Here 



THE CAMPS OF THE ALOHA 
FOUNDATION 

Camp Aloha ~ girls 12-17 
Camp Aloha Hive ~ girls 7-12 
Camp Lanakila ~ boys 8-14 
Voyageurs ~ boys & girls 10-16 
Horizons Day Camp ~ co-ed grades K-7 
Ohana Camp ~ for families 

For Summer 2008 Enrollment 
Contact Ellen Bagley: 

Ellen Bagley (dMlohaFoundation.org 
" 802-333-3400 


The Aloha Foundation 
2968 Lake Morey Road 
Fairlee, Vermont 05045 

www.AlohaFoundation.org 





www.smirkus.org 

1 - 800 - 532-7443 

Learn the ropes from the folks 
behind Vermont's Award-winning 
International Youth Circus,. 


Run away 
to a magical 


Vermont summer 


of circus fun. 


Ages 6-18 
Beginning - Advanced 
2 day - 2 week 
Residential sessions 


>s\>: 



Bike, Canoe, Climb, Hike, 
Kayak, Raft & Have the 
Experience of a Lifetime! 

Call today for information on our 8 co-ed 
five day adventure camps for teens 12 to 
14, and 4 co-ed twelve day adventure 
camps for teens 15 to 18. 

802-875-5626 


Greater Burlington 



Residential camp for boys 6 ■ 16 in 
North Hero, VT. 1 & 2 week sessions, 
mini camp & teen trips 

www.campabnaki.org 

802-862-9622 



Camp Abnaki provides opportunities 
for leadership, outdoor adventure and 
character development. 
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NIGHT EAGLE 

WILDERNESS ADVENTURES 

Unique Vermont Summer Camp for Boys 


Call ( 802 ) 

773-7866 

ACA 

Accredited 

Camp 


▲ tipi living a wilderness skills a 
canoeing a nature crafts a archery 
tracking a backpacking a and more! 
cooperative work & play a ages 10-14 


www . nighteaglewilderness.com 



Aloha Foundation. Year-round outdoor educa¬ 
tion center offering programs for children, adults 
and businesses. Fairlee, VT. (802) 333-3400, 
www.alohafoundation.org. 

Camp Abnaki for Boys YMCA. Residential Camp 
for boys 6 - 16 in North Hero, VT. 1 &: 2 week 
sessions. Mini camp & teen trips. Burlington, VT. 
(802) 862-9622, www.campabnaki.org 

Camp Common Ground. Family camps. Great 
programs, food, fun on 700 beautiful acres. Starks- 
boro, VT. (802) 485-2392, www.cgvt.org. 

Camp Killooleet. Vibrant community. Camper 
choice among many arts, sports and trip activities. 
Hancock, VT. (617) 666-1484, www.killooleet.com. 

Circus Smirkus. The excitement of Circus, the fun 
of a traditional Vermont camp! Greensboro, VT. 
(802) 533-7443, www.circussmirkus.org. 

Extreme Adventures of Vermont & Vermont 
Adventure. Vermont’s premiere guided wilder¬ 
ness adventures. Adults and Kids. Chester, VT, 
(802) 875-5626, www.ExtremeAdventuresVT.com, 
www.VermontAdventureCamps.com. 

Kinhaven Music School. Kinhaven offers a unique 
classical music experience emphasizing chamber music. 
Weston, VT. (610) 868-9200 www.kinhaven.org. 

Night Eagle Wilderness Adventures. 

Unique Vermont summer camp for boys, ages 
10 to 14. Cuttingsville, VT. (802) 773-7866, 
www.nighteaglewilderness.com. 

Windridge Tennis & Sports Camps. Outstand¬ 
ing tennis instruction, co-ed, ages 9 - 15. June 
- Aug. sessions. Burlington, VT. (888) 386-7859, 
www.windridgecamps.com. 


Camp Killooleet 

For boys and girls; ages 9-14. 

Our 80th summer in Hancock, 
Vermont. A traditional, full-season 
camp that goes its own way in a 
non-traditional manner with varied 
activities, hikes and overnight trips. 

“ Thanks for the two best summers of my life. I 
learned about kindness, respect for others and 
human nature. And I learned to believe in myself 
Killooleet is truly a special place. ’’Sarah, NJ 

(802) 767-3152, 

www.killooleet.com. 


windridee 

tennis & sports camps 

Boys and girls representing | , 
most of the 50 states and more t 
than 20 countries have shared 3, 
the Windridge experience .. * ^ 

Outstanding tennis instruction 
with a 1-4 teacher-pupil ratio Horseback 
riding, soccer, archery, sailing, swimming 
and mountain biking. A commitment to 
hard work, good sportsmanship, 
wholesome fun and laughter amidst a 
warm and friendly environment. 

888-386-7859 

www.windndgecamps.com ~ info@windridgecamps.c 























































EVENTS 

14-27: 

ECHO at the Leahy Center for Lake Cham¬ 
plain kicks it up a notch this year, turning 
Earth Day into ECHO Earth Weeks — two 
of them. The 14-day celebration includes 
activities and games, ecology booths, art 
contests and earthy music. $9.50 and less. 
Burlington. (877) 324-6386. 

17 : 

Join a chat with author Sarah Strohmeyer, 
creator of the "Bubbles" series that melds 
chick lit and mystery genres. The Vermont 
author discusses her newest book, "The 
Sleeping Beauty Proposal," chosen as a 
Top Pick by Romantic Times magazine. 
Noon. Free. Fletcher Free Library, Burling¬ 
ton. 865-7211. 

18: 

I Have Doctored Myself as Well as I 
Could, a Vermont Humanities Council 
event, features historians Linda Peavy and 
Ursula Smith relating medical tricks of the 
trade from the days of yore. Find out how 
frontier women combated tape worms, 
fevers and depression. 2 p.m. Grace 
Congregational United Church of Christ, 
Rutland. Free. 775-4484. 

19 : 

Pavel Haas String Quartet. This young 
string quartet from Czechoslovakia has 
already played at Carnegie Hall, the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw and the Phil- 
harmonie in Cologne. Now the quartet 
comes to Middlebury College and per¬ 
forms Janacek's "Kreutzer Sonata," Dvor¬ 
ak's "American" Quartet and Beethoven's 
Opus 132. 8 p.m. $15 and less. Middle¬ 
bury. 443-5433. 

26-27: 

West River Spring Release at Jamaica 
State Park 

Paddlers from around the Northeast ride 
the rapids as the water is released from 
the Ball Mountain Dam, and thousands 
watch from the shore. For more, see page 
10. Park entrance $2.50, $2/children. 
(888) 409-7579. 

Everything Equine at the Champlain Valley 
Exposition covers forelock to tail for horse 
lovers. Dealers, instructors, clubs and dem¬ 
onstrations. $8 and less. Essex Junction. 
878-5545. 

May 

Kingdom Cottage Gardens open for the 
season. For more, see page 10. Free. 
North Danville. 748-4096. 


2- 4: 

Stowe Weekend of Hope, a celebration 
of life and learning for people with cancer 
and those who love them. Educational 
workshops, lectures and displays by some 
of the nation's leading oncologists, medi¬ 
cal researchers, psychologists survivors and 
health care leaders. Stowe. Free for cancer 
survivors, other fees. Various locations, 
Stowe. (800) 467-8693. 

3: 

Green Up Day. Numerous events around 
the state, including the Otter Creek cook- 
out. Litter picker-uppers bring their full 
Green Up bags to Otter Creek Brewery 
and get rewarded with a free pint glass 
and free cookout lunch. Middlebury. 
388-0727. Other Green Up events 
at www.greenupvermont.org or (800) 
974-3259. 

3- 4: 

Get crafty at the 12th annual Essex 
Spring Craft and Fine Art Show. Tradition¬ 
al, contemporary and country crafts mingle 
with folk art, fine art and gourmet food at 
this "perennial favorite." 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
$6 and less. Champlain Valley Exposition, 
Essex Junction. 878-4786. 

4: 

The Vermont Youth Orchestra and the Ver¬ 
mont Symphony Orchestra collaborate and 
perform Shostakovich. 3 p.m. $15 and 
less. Flynn Center for the Performing Arts, 
Burlington. 863-5966. 

6 : 

Ever wanted to see a shipwreck up close? 
Adam Kane of the Lake Champlain Mari¬ 
time Museum discusses a recently com¬ 
pleted investigation of a ship at the bottom 
of Lake Champlain in the presentation "Life 
Onboard — Studying Lake Champlain's 
Sunken Canal Boats." Slides, draw¬ 
ings, artifacts. 7 p.m. Burnham Library, 
Colchester. Free. 658-3706. 

18: 

Shelburne Museum Opens 

New exhibits include "Mary Cassatt: 

Friends and Family," "Warren Kimble's 
America," and "Purse-onality: Handbags 
with Attitude." For more, see page 10. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. daily, Thursdays until 8 p.m. 
Open through Oct. 26. $1 8 and less, 
www.shelburnemuseum.org or 985-3346. 

Schedules subject to change; please 
call ahead to events. 


Mindfulness through Interior Design 



IHHome " 


rose ann humphrey 

Rest. Renewal. Rejuvenation . 

Interior Design Studio 

286 College St Burlington, VT 
Phone: 802.864.5218 Fax: 802.864.5219 
rah@home-life.com www.home-life.com 



Country Curtains. 

916 Shelburne Road 

South Burlington, Vermont 

802-865-9595 

www.ccretailshops.com 
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Interview 


Q&A 

with STEVE JACKSON 

New England Culinary Institute graduate 
and personal chef for the NBA Chicago Bulls 

BY JESSICA TURNER 


WHAT'S THE MOST IMPORTANT 
THING THAT NECI TAUGHT YOU 
ABOUT FOOD? 

NECI gave me the tools and experience 
to go out and be a competent chef. You 
have to be driven and have a deep pas¬ 
sion for cooking to be successful. NECI 
taught me the basics of cooking. Once 
you understand the basics you can do 
anything. 

HOW WOULD YOU CHARACTERIZE 
FOOD IN VERMONT? 


DESCRIBE A TYPICAL DAY AS THE 
PERSONAL CHEF FOR THE BULLS. 

My day starts at 4:30 a.m. in my kitchen. 

I meet my assistant, Nick Grisanti, also a 
NECI grad, to begin our day of feeding 
40 hungry people. We prepare a meal 
for the team and staff every day they're 
in town. I also cater their chartered plane 
and coordinate all catering in other 
cities as well. 

HOW MUCH CAN THESE GUYS EAT? 
WHAT DO THEY EAT? 

A typical menu consists of three entree 
choices, starch, vegetables, soup, fruit and 
salads. We prepare everything fresh every 
day. They consume 10 pounds of poultry, 

10 pounds of meat and eight pounds of 
seafood daily. 

Here's a sample game-day menu: 

/ Pasta with turkey marinara 
/ Grilled strip steak and chicken breast 
/ Roasted Chilean sea bass with 
spinach 

/ Roasted squash and cherry tomatoes 
/ Chicken tortellini soup 
/ Fresh cut fruit 

/ Green salad with all the fixings 
/ Tuna salad 

IS THERE ONE MENU FOR THE TEAM 
OR ARE MENUS CUSTOMIZED BASED 
ON THE SPECIFIC PREFERENCES OF 
CERTAIN PLAYERS? 

When I first started with the team seven 
seasons ago, I used to do only one choice 
of entree, but I found that not everyone 
was eating. So things evolved into what 
I do now. There are plenty of choices for 
them and each one is a healthy choice. 

I know what these guys eat at home and 
on the road so I have to give them good 


choices. We have our days when I can 
kick it out a little bit, but in moderation. 
We've had a few players through the 
years with food allergies, so I have had 
to alter some things, but for the most part 
these guys are grateful to have good food. 
Hardly any complaints. 

WHAT'S THE GUILTIEST INDULGENCE 
YOU'VE EVER COOKED UP FOR AN 
ATHLETE? 

I do have a request from one player who 
I cook for at his home. Crab ravioli with 
pesto cream sauce (real cream!). Pancakes 
with grilled bananas. Lots of requests 
for my bread pudding with whiskey 
butter sauce. 


Vermont food to me seems country. Real, 
hearty and simple. Using local products 
from produce, livestock and artisanal 
foods. 

HOW OFTEN DO YOU RETURN TO 
VERMONT AND WHAT'S THE FIRST 
THING YOU DO WHEN YOU GET 
HERE? 

I have not been back to Vermont in a long 
time. I really loved my time there and I 
have lots of good memories. What I loved 
the most was driving around and stopping 
at a country store and buying cheese, 
bread, cured meats, a bottle of wine, and 
taking that to some spot along the road¬ 
side to kick back and enjoy! Beautiful state 
you have there. ^ 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 


Shuttle pick-up for the Middlebury Snow Bowl (at your front door) 
Bistro dinner (5-minute walk) 

Cabaret at the Town Hall Theater (7-minute walk) 

Hockey game at Middlebury College ( 11 -minute walk) 

Snowshoe the nature trail around Middlebury (as long as you want) 


Walk Home. 


The simplicity 7 and elegance of downtown living 
on die banks of Otter Creek. 


Spacious 1,2 and 3 bedroom homes ranging from $245,000 to $875,000. 



Visit marbleworksresidences.com for open house hours or 
call Ingrid P. Jackson for an appointment. 
802.388.4242 



MARBLE WORKS 

RESIDENCES 



LIBERTY 


HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM 


Custom Designed 
House & Barn 
Timber Frames 




Please send $5 
for brochure 
P.O. Box 68-VR 
Huntington, VT 
05462 


802 - 434-2120 

Authentically joined in the Vermont Tradition 
www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 




In and about Dorset , Manchester and Southern Vermont 


Ideal Dorset Upper 
Hollow Tradition 

A", access to town yet 
nestled back in a private setting 

• Over 3,300 SF with marvelous 

details • Spacious main level primary suite • Hearth kitchen/Great Room 
with fireplace • 3 additional bedroom suites • Porches, studio, barn 

• Spectacular landscaping and grand sunset views! Exclusive $ 1,295,000 


Rupert Meadows 
Farm 


he quintessential small farm in ] 
charming Rupert Village • 1806 
farmhouse with grand fireplace, stunning inlaid wood & antique brick 
floors • 2 beautiful barns, chicken coop, greenhouse • 54- acre 
property includes a dressage ring, fenced pasture, gazebo, footbridge 
and stunning views! Exclusive $875,000 


Josiah Allen Real Estate 

802.867:5555 / www.josiahallen.com / Route 30, Dorset, VT 05251 
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Lang ^ McLaughry Spera 

An Affiliate Of 


Lion & Davis 

FINE PROPERTIES 
802.846.7939 • 800.876.6447 
www.LionDavis.com 


LEADING 
REAL ESTATE 
COMPANIES' 

of THE WORLD 


LUXURY 

PORTFOLIO" 


EGENTS 


GOVERNOR CHITTENDEN 
HOMESTEAD 

A rarity. Stately, elegant 1797 
Flemish Bond brick Georgian 
antique homestead with 83.35 acres 
on the Winooski River. History and 
authenticity, charm and comfort 
in an exceptional setting. Lovely 
landscaping, gardens and in-ground 
pool. Jericho, Vermont. 

$1,100,000 


OWL’S HEAD 

On 6± private acres with great 
views, landscaping and stone work, 
this 3,400± s.f. open floor plan 
home offers a fieldstone fireplace, 
post-and-beam accents, birch floors, 
custom cabinetry and soapstone 
counters. Permitted for 5 bedrooms. 
Stowe, Vermont. 

$1,850,000 


LITTLE RIVER FARMS 

This 5 bdrm, 4 bath home with 
garages and detached barn with 
more living area, features a 
conservatory, open kitchen/dining 
area w/wood pizza oven, great 
room w/fireplace opening to decks 
overlooking the pool and mountain 
views. Stowe, Vermont. 

$2,300,000 


ADDISON COUNTY FARM 

An opportunity! This property 
is a well-established and highly- 
regarded 1590-acre family dairy 
operation with a main residence, 
2 other homes and extensive farm 
buildings. The dairy/equipment 
is available. Long road frontage, 
views, pasture, meadow, woods. 
Salisbury, Vermont. 

$4,900,000 






STERLING VIEW, SPRUCE PEAK 

One of the most exciting and 
scenic locations in Stowe - 2 acres 
overlooking the Front Four at Mt. 
Mansfield! The new “Sensation” 
chair-lift and Spruce Peak Village 
are just a ski away. The property 
includes a 4 bedroom ski-house 
chalet. Stowe, Vermont. 

$1,050,000 


QUECHEE COUNTRY ESTATE 

This antique contemporary home 
offers privacy amid stone walls! 
Detailed doors, 5 fireplaces, 
artistically-designed floors and a 
formal center hall are highlights 
- besides the 7 bedrooms and 
5,900± s.f. of living space! Quechee, 
Vermont. 

$1,400,000 


SOUTH MEADOW FARM 

This welcoming 173± acre private 
sanctuary at the end of a tree- 
lined lane includes a stately main 
residence, guest cottage, finished 
barns and an indoor riding arena. 
Views, orchards, ponds and stone 
walls add serenity. Hartland, 
Vermont. 

$2,750,000 


TRANQUILITY LODGE 

Private, spacious new Adirondack- 
style home with every amenity 
and detail. Quality materials and 
appliances, open-concept rooms, 
gourmet kitchen and an in-door 
swimming pool! In upscale Quechee 
Lakes with year-round activities. 
Quechee, Vermont. 

$1,700,000 


LAKEFRONT ON GRAND ISLE 

With 3 levels and wonderful lake 
frontage, this home invites everyone. 
Spa, ground-fl master, new upscale 
kitchen, exercise room, rec room, 
office and 1.3 acres just steps from 
the water. Great lake and mt. views. 
Plan the reunion now! Grand Isle, 
Vermont. 

$1,395,000 


HAWK MOUNTAIN PRESERVE 

This energy-efficient home offers 
fieldstone, expansive windows with 
views of nearby Killington. A pond, 
sauna, access to Green Mt. Nat’l 
Forest trails and 57± acres with 16 
housesites make this property prime 
for investment or development. 
Pittsfield, Vermont. 

$1,740,000 


PROMISED LAND FARM 

Enjoy fabulous sunsets, perennial 
gardens, orchard, pond, barn, 
70± acres of expansive meadows 
and 260± acres of well managed 
forest! This comfortable, like-new 
2,500± s.f. reproduction Cape Cod 
farmhouse ensures a great lifestyle. 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 

$1,650,000 


MT. MANSFIELD PANORAMA 

This post/beam home features a 
glass prow to frame Mt. Mansfield! 
4 levels of windows, 4 bedrooms, 
a massive fireplace and a soaring 
ceiling create drama. The 10.80 
acres borders the VAST trail, a large 
outbldg. is ready for hobbies. Essex, 
Vermont. 

$1,595,000 
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LandVest 


Marketing Fine Homes, Land & Estates 
Valuation of Complex Properties 
Conservation Planning 
Timberland Management & Marketing 


lixclusire Affiliate of 

CHRISTIE’S 

GREAT ESTATES 


www.landvest.com 


Headquarters: Ten Post Office Square • Boston, MA 02109 • 617-723-1800 
Vermont Offices: Burlington 802-660-2900 • Manchester 802-362-0925 • Woodstock 802-457-4977 


Barnard, Vermont 

GREAT MAPLES 

This beautifully renovated early 1800s cape, sur¬ 
rounded by majestic maples and sited on 20 acres 
of fields and woods, includes four bedrooms, 
chef appointed kitchen, three stone patios, porch 
overlooking the pond and mature landscaping. A 
short distance to trails for walking and biking, 
Silver Lake for canoeing and swimming and the 
Barnard Inn for dinner. Fifteen minutes to Wood- 
stock, Vermont. $1,595,000 

Story Jenks 802-383-0131 


Cavendish, Vermont 

BROOK FARM 

Elegant 20-room country estate on 60 acres is listed 
on the National Historic Trust. Architectural details 
include 10-foot ceilings with elaborate moldings, 
grand staircase, 8 fireplaces, paneled doors, wain¬ 
scoting and period fixtures. Includes a 4-bedroom 
guest house, studio, horse barn, cow barn, outbuild¬ 
ings and pond. Conveniently situated 5 miles from 
Okemo Resort’s skiing and golf course and 20 miles 
from 1-91. $2,495,000 

Robert McLeish 802-362-0996 


Montpelier, Vermont 

THE JOSLIN FARM 

Within one mile of the state capital, Joslin Farm 
offers a unique and exciting development opportu¬ 
nity. Consisting of approximately 663 acres within 
the city water and sewer districts, the land features 
include open fields with mountain views, mature 
woodlands, numerous ponds and streams. Zoning 
allows for mixed uses and the city has identified this 
parcel as a growth zone. $10,000,000 

Wade B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


Norwich, Vermont 

SERENITY RIDGE 

Serenity Ridge, a private 26± acre family compound 
comprised of a large Shingle-style main house, a 
spacious guest cottage, a separate chemical free 75- 
foot pool and spa building, a yoga/arts studio, four 
garages, a workshop and additional outbuildings. 
The property boasts a professional kitchen with 
commercial grade appliances, a sumptuous master 
suite, private spaces and a meticulously designed 
and maintained park-like setting. $1,997,700 

Celina Barton 802-291-4106 


Weston, Vermont 

SUGAR BROOK 

Sugar Brook is a renovated center-hall Vermont farm¬ 
house on 63+ acres in beautiful Weston, Vermont. 
The home overlooks a small pond, brook and water¬ 
fall set amid a grove of maple trees and old stone 
walls. This 3,500-sq.-ft., five-bedroom, three and 
one-half bath home is decorated with early Ameri¬ 
can antiques. There is a guest cottage, several barns, 
a potting shed and an attached two-car garage in a 
most convenient location. $1,697,000 

Robert G. McCafferty 802-362-0993 


Shelburne, Vermont 

SFIELBURNE POINT 

Four remaining outstanding Lake Champlain land 
parcels on coveted Shelburne Point range in size 
from 10.1 acres to 18.7 acres. Each lot offers privacy 
with extraordinary lake and mountain views. Several 
ponds are interspersed throughout the property and 
connected with walking trails. Protective covenants 
and utilities are in place. Parcels available for build¬ 
ing as of the fall of 2007. Price Upon Request. 

Wade RC. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


Colchester, Vermont 

MALLET S BAY CLUB RESIDENCE 

This new three-bedroom Greek revival exudes 
quality and offers spectacular Lake Champlain and 
Green Mountain views from virtually every room. 
Additional features include numerous porches, a 
two-story carriage house with heated car storage, 
an adjacent building suitable for boat storage and a 
deepwater mooring. 15 minutes to Burlington and 2 
hours to Montreal. $2,270,000 

Wade B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


Weybridge, Vermont 

765 MORGAN HORSE FARM ROAD 

This well executed home is sited on 25 acres of 
woods and meadows overlooking a pond and bor¬ 
dered by rolling farmland. Well-positioned for pro¬ 
tected views of the Green Mountains, the energy 
rated turn-key home has 3,200 sq. ft., 3 bedrooms 
with a 1st floor master, 3 5 baths, bamboo floors and 
a Rumford fireplace. Close to a trail network, 5 min¬ 
utes to Middlebury and 50 minutes to Burlington’s 
international airport. $975,000 

Story Jenks 802-383-0131 


Shelburne, Vermont 

SHELBURNE CLIFFS 

Sited on 6± acres of Shelburne Point, this town- 
home offers panoramic westerly views of Lake 
Champlain and New York's Adirondack Mountains 
over beautifully landscaped grounds. Quality crafts¬ 
manship and attention to detail are found through¬ 
out the 3,200± square feet of living space which 
features two bedrooms, three baths, four fireplaces 
and an office. Other amenities include an in-ground 
pool, tennis court and dock. $1,400,000 

Joyce C. Wallace 802-651-5394 
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Contemporary Home on 28 Acres 

Spectacular home under 
construction, surrounded 
by 170 acres of conservation 
land with views of the 
Green Mountains. Over 
5,000sf plus walk out lower 
level. Large building 
envelope with room for 
barn and horses. Custom finishes throughout. There’s still time to 
customize and be in your new home by the summer. 

I Offered at $1,595,000 

Spectacular Views in Shelburne 

Gracious home in 
Shelburne with over 5,700 
square feet of finished living 
space. Extensive upgrades 
throughout. Beautiful home 
theater in lower level, 
custom kitchen, four-season 
sunroom, large in-house 
office. Stunning lake and mountain views. Offered at $1,495,000 

Brian Boardman, Realtor 

1-800-451-5004 ext 1121 
Brian@BrianBoardmanVT.com 


Coldwell Banker 
Hickok & Boardman Realty 

346 Shelburne Rd., Burlington, VT 05401 
www.PreviewsVermont.com 



COLDWELL BANKER 

PREVIEWS 

INTERNATIONAL 





thehmdslofts.com 


I 


Common Rooftop View 
16 Residential Loft Condominiums 

St. Paul Street, Burlington, Vermont 


THE 

HINDS 

LOFTS 

URBAN LOFT LIVING 

802.658.7400 x20 



fountains 


Middlesex Forest 
298 Acres 

Central Vermont 
woodlot with a small 
stream and long- 
range views, min¬ 
utes from downtown 
Montpelier. 
Price - $395,000 


7 Green Mountain Drive, Montpelier, 802 223-8644, ext. 24 

www.fountainsrealestate.com 



PROSPECT HILL GARDENS 

Exceptionally well built log home on 41 acres of meadow's 
and woodland. Enjoy lake and mountain views, the prox¬ 
imity to Craftsbury Sports Center for cross country skiing 
and the quality of life at the edge of this picture perfect 
hilltop village. Wonderful deck with multiple access points 
from great room, sunroom and garage. Greenhouse with 
heat, water and electricity', 3-bay shop/garage. Over 8 acres 
of irrigated crop/garden land. -2462L Craftsbury Com¬ 
mon. MLS =2659018 $ 895 , 000 . Call Greensboro. 


UNIQUE 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burke Office: P.O. Box 400, East Burke, VT 05832, 
802 - 626 - 4222 , e-mail realvt@nekrealestate.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802 - 472 - 3338 , e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802 - 533 - 7077 , e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northernvtrealestate.com 





Timeless Craftsmanship 


Comprehensive Project Management 


Employee-Ozvned 


Fine Homebuilding 
& 

Historic Restoration 


Burlington, VT 
802.651.0122 


Residential & Select Commercial 


REDHOUSEBUILDING.COM 
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www.BCKrealestate.com 

86 No. Main St., Barre (802) 479-3366 
15 State St., Montpelier (802) 229-4242 
21 No. Main St., Waterbury (802) 241-2000 
42 No. Main St., Rochester (802) 767-9900 


Discover a Priceless Gift* 

There’s a place where it’s still possible to enjoy the simple pleasures in life... A place where things 
are not business as usual. There is a tranquility found here that cannot be communicated in words. 

We invite you to step into our world and experience the extraordinary. Here in Vermont, our 
ordinary is simple perfection. Choose today to realize your lifelong dreams, to savor the company of 
people you hold dear and to live a life of fulfillment. When you’re ready to pursue your dreams, we 
can offer you a world of experience, knowledge of the landscape and a history of success. We're 
BCK Real Estate, a team of seasoned professionals that will take on every detail from beginning to 
end, leaving you with the one thing you could probably use more of... peace of mind. 


REALTOR' 


Berg, Carmolli & Kent Real Estate 
PEACE OF MIND 
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“Not Expensive_ Just looks It...” 



Vermont Frames will design, build and erect a 
traditional timber frame, from your plans or 
ours. We are the oldest timber frame company 
in Vermont, with 32 years experience and 
over 1100 frames erected thoughout the U.S. 
Affordable quality handcrafted frames 
Free brochure available 
Tel: 800-545-6290 Fax: 802-453-2339 
email: info@vtframes.com 


VERMONT FRAMES 

Box 100, Hinesburg, Vermont05461 »802-453-3727 


< 7 » Solar Works Inc 

Clean energy. Clear choice. 



Experience. Expertise. Results. 

» Leading Solar Integrator in Northeast 
» Residential, Commercial and Education Solutions 
» Full Range of Best in Industry Products 
» Engineered to Maximize Energy and Government Incentives 
» Visit Our On-Line Gallery to See What Our Customers Have to Say 

www.solarworksinc.com • 1-800-339-7804 

Serving: Connecticut • Massachusetts • New Hampshire • New York • Vermont • New Jersey 



KENNEBUNK: 
"WINNOW HILL FARM" 

Is a significant and historic 80 Acre 
farm commanding pastoral views 
of fields/woods. The residence has 
been restored, incorporating the 
latest amenities while retaining 
character. Also included is an in ground pool and fabulous 
barns and outbuildings. $1,195,000. 



KENNEBUNKPORT: 

THE COTTAGE AT CABOT COVE 

The “Float-in Cottage” is a rare 
find! Enjoy a nautical decor and 
feel as though you are about to set 
out to sea, especially with the near¬ 
by dock. This home has been in 
several magazines, and is being sold fully furnished. There is an 
excellent rental history with onsight management. $685,000 



Your key to life in Coastal Maine 


Jet. Of Rtes. 9&35, 
Kennebunk, Maine 
PH: 207-967-5481 
FAX 207-967-2940 
Lkennebunkbeachrealty.com 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 



SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 

One year, four issues, $15.95 

Call toll free: 

1-800-284-3243, ext. 0716 

Order Online: 

www.VermontLife.com 

Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 


ENJOY The Four Seasons 



Viiil mi 
on Its® Welb at 
VermontLife.com 



Beautifully renovated colonial on a 
river with an island, in ground pool 
and hot tub. Large private yard. 
Near Burlington. 800-294-1027 
x2811 for free 24 hr recorded info or 
www.VTHomesDaily.com/50FletcherRoad 

Sarah Ostiguy 

RE/MAX North Professionals 

800-639-4520 x255 
Sarah@WinningResultsVT.com 
www.WinningResultsVT.com 


Happiness is... 

...Owning your own Country Inn 


Leave the daily grind 
& realize your dreams. 

Hospitality Consultants, offering a selection of 
Inns, B&B’s, and Restaurants, has matched buyers and sellers 
for 40 years. 

-Specializing in Vermont Properties - 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 

Toll Free: 888 - 362-5007 

www.hospitalityconsultants.com 


concrete countertops 





red concrete 

aesthetic concrete design 

www.redconcrete.com ■ 802.862.3676 
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VERMONT LIFE 

CLASSIFIED 

To advertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or call 802-877-2262; or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


ADVENTURE/OUTDOORS 


New England Adventure Bike Tours 

Lake Champlain Bikeway Tour • July 6-10,2008 
Vermont Luxury Roundabout Tour • Aug. 10-14,2008 
Lake Champlain Fall Foliage Tour • Sept. 28-0ct. 2, '08 
Historic Saratoga, NY Cycling Weekend • Sept. 12-14, ’08 


For More Information Call: 1 - 800 - 727-9711 

www.newenglandadventure.com 


ENJOY CAMPING, fishing, canoeing, kay¬ 
aking, tubing @ Battenkill Riversports 
Campground. (800) 676-8768, 

www.brsac.com. 


ARTS, WORKSHOPS, GALLERIES 


Look North 

Inuit Art Collection 

INUIT SCULPTURE AND PRINTS 

Check out our web site at 
www. looknortharcticarts.com 

j Telephone to visit our by appointment only 
gallery in Guildhall,Vermont 802. 676 .39^7 


B&B FOR SALE 


INN/BED AND BREAKFAST for Sale by 
Owner. The Black Lantern Inn, in northern 
Vermont near Jay Peak and Canadian border. 
Well established B&B with 15 rooms and 
suites. 1803 roadhouse with separate living 
quarters, barn. Great possibilities for Inn/ 
B&B, family compound, ski club, or residen¬ 
tial facility. Recent infrastructure and equip¬ 
ment upgrades allows for a turnkey business 
or residence immediately. (802) 326-3269. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine 
selection of profitable Vermont businesses for 
sale. Call for extensive free catalog of listings. 
(802) 985-2220, 

www.vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


COOKING 


AGA Cookers 

All cast iron construction for better _ 

tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 1 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 

Classic Cookers • 3083 Lower Barnett Hill 
Middlesex, VT 05602 • 802-223-3620 j 


lETa 
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EMPLOYMENT 


AS PART OF OUR EXPANSION PRO¬ 
GRAM, a small company is looking for a 
Bookkeeper. Please contact us for more 
details. Requirements - Should be a com¬ 
puter literate. 2-3 hours access to the Internet 
weekly. Efficient and Dedicated. If you are 
interested and need more information, please 
send e-mail to Gwen.michaelll@yahoo.com. 


INSURANCE 


NORTHLAND INSURANCE GROUP. 

For all your insurance needs. Special pro¬ 
grams for Farms and Mini-Farms via Co-Op 
Insurance Company of Vermont. Northland 
Insurance, Great People to Know. 
(800) 972-2877, 

www.northlandinsgroup.com. 


MUSIC 


ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS, BUT¬ 
TON BOXES. New, Used, Buy, Trade, 
Repairs. Catalogues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 
40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090, (586) 755-6050. 

www.castiglioneaccordions.com. 


REAL ESTATE 



Offering a Fine Selection 
of Equestrian and 
Country Properties 


Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745, ext 7 05 


WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and 

Property Information. Sugarbush Investment 
Properties. (800) 521-4550 or 

www.sugarbushvt.com. 

VERMONT LAKEFRONT homes and 
camps, farms and country homes. Near 
Basin Harbor, Burlington and Middlebury. 
The Lynn Jackson Group of CENTURY 21 
Jack Associates. (800) 639-8052, 
www.lakechamplainrealtor.com. 

BCK REAL ESTATE. Berg, Carmolli & 
Kent RE. Your source for Vermont Real 
Estate. (802) 479-3366 x301, 
www.BCKrealestate.com. 


COLDWELL BANKER, HICKOK & 
BOARDMAN REALTY. Exceptional pre¬ 
views offerings. 346 Shelburne Rd., Burling¬ 
ton, VT 05401. (800) 451-5004, 

www.PreviewsVermont.com. 

FOUNTAINS REAL ESTATE. Land and 
estate brokerage services for owners of rural 
acreage and timberland investment proper¬ 
ties. (802) 223-8644, 
www.FountainsRealEstate.com. 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MAN¬ 
CHESTER and Southern Vermont. Fine 
country residential properties and land. Full 
service multiple listing office. (802) 867-5555, 
www.josiahallen.com. 

LANDVEST. The exclusive Vermont affili¬ 
ate for Christie’s Great Estates. 
(802) 457-4977, www.LandVest.com. 

LANG MCLAUGHRY SPERA REAL 
ESTATE. Who’s Who in Luxury Real Estate. 
(800) 864-6226, (802) 864-7856, 

www.LionDavis.com. 

PETER D. WATSON AGENCY INC. Has 

been serving the real estate needs of the 
people of northern Vermont and those who 
would call northern Vermont their home - or 
second home - since 1973. (802) 533-7077, 

www.northernvtrealestate.com. 

RED HOUSE INC. Fine homebuilding and 
Historic Restoration. Timeless craftsman¬ 
ship. Comprehensive Project Management. 
(802) 651-0122, 

www.RedHouseBuilding.com. 

VERMONT FRAMES. Timber Frame 
Homes. Building quality timber frame 
structures throughout the U.S. since 1976. 
(802) 453-3727, (800) 545-6290, 

www.VermontFrames.com. 


RENTALS 


HUGE 2 BEDROOMS, 859 sq.ft. Luxury 
doorman bldg. Great for share. Prime loca¬ 
tion. Air conditioning, central heat, walk-in 
closet, hardwood floor, living room, dish¬ 
washer, refrigerator, stove/oven, microwave, 
granite countertop, stainless steel appliances 
and every other accessory. E-mail me for 
pictures and more details: 
Itrysohard37@yahoo.com. 


VACATION RENTALS 


100S OF VT VACATION RENTALS for 

rent by owners and agencies on-line at 

www.vermontproperty.com. 

FULLY EQUIPPED COTTAGE with 
peace and quiet in the hills of Central Ver¬ 
mont. A perfect get-away. Reasonable daily 
or weekly rates. (802) 456-1452. 
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My Vermont 


It's March and late at night, so 
late I don't want to know the time. I am 
outside under my "sugar roof" watch¬ 
ing sap boil. My family is inside asleep. 
One light burns in the kitchen, a bea¬ 
con. It's 22 degrees,- forecast of sunny 
and 40-plus tomorrow — another run 
coming. A spotlight from the rafter 
shines on the steam from the evapora¬ 
tor pan, a tiny two feet by three feet. I'm 
nearly out of sap and am determined to 
squeeze out just a little more syrup 
before shutting down for the night. 

I am, by every possible definition, an 
amateur at this. I tap 40 to 50 trees a 
year. I use third-hand buckets and the 
new narrow-gauge taps. In a good year I 
will haul some 500 gallons of sap in clean 
five-gallon paint buckets, each weighing 
about 40 pounds. That's more than two 
tons of sap by the time I'm done. 

I've been sugaring eight years. Each 
year I scorch the pan, bang my knuckles, 
spill sap, run out of wood, gouge my 
head, burn my fingers, spill some syrup 
and, miraculously, produce eight to 12 
gallons of syrup that amaze my friends 
and relatives (out-of-staters) and soothe 
our taste buds just about every day of 
the year. 

I started, as we all do, on a rock hearth 
dug down in the snow and using a kitchen 
pot to boil. I have, as we all do, graduated 
to cement blocks and a bigger pan and 
then to a real evaporator pan and arch. 
And, as we all do, I constantly feel the 
siren call: more taps, bigger evaporators; 
bring on the tubes and a vacuum pump. 
And, oh, wouldn't that stainless steel, 
motorized filtration press be nice? And 
the gas-fired finisher so I could bottle 
outside? And reverse osmosis! 

Late at night, like now, I imagine a 
full-sized sugarhouse and 1,000 taps and 
stacks of empty gallon cans with fancy 
labels. I get hung up, as I always do, with 
the label: What would I call this place, 
this three-acre opening in the woods 
where I live in Hinesburg? Hardly a farm, 
even with our rangy chickens. No name 
comes to me. The dream disappears 
with the steam. I reach for the tasting 
spoon. Mighty fine. 

My watershed year was 2002. On 
my 50th birthday my uncle and aunt 
bestowed on me a gift of $500 — $10 a 



The 

Dream 

in the 

Steam 

Sugaring 
begins at 50 

By Geoffrey Gevalt 

Illustration by 
David J. Goodman 

year to "buy something frivolous," my 
aunt said. Hmm, I replied, I've got just 
the idea. 

In February I found a small evaporator 
pan for sale at a sugaring supply shop in 
East Montpelier. "I'd like to come up 
on Tuesday. How early are you open?" 
"Early enough," the man said. 

At 8:15 a.m. on a Tuesday in mid-Feb¬ 
ruary I was fifth in line. I was youngest 
by far and the only one wearing a tie. 

I waited and watched. The old timers 
lingered, asking me questions with a 


twinkle. "Yep, that's how I got started," 
said one. "How many taps you got 
now?" I asked. "Oh, by the time I'm 
done here today, about 15-hundred," 
the gentleman responded, adding, "but 
my wife doesn't know that yet." I heard 
the story about how one of them had a 
sugar shack made of plastic tarps. "Not 
a good mix — fire and plastic tarps," he 
said. The group guffawed. 

Armed with equipment, pointers and 
stories, I left East Montpelier feeling 
like somehow, in that short space of 
time, I had finally found Vermont. 

And anyone can find it in March; 
go visit a sugarhouse and you'll see. 
I visited one at about 1 a.m. and was 
handed a can of beer before I'd even 
introduced myself. I went to another 
where the evaporator looked like 
a Greyhound bus with its back-end 
chopped off; the man has 20 -thousand 
taps. (Goodrich's Maple Farm in Cabot; 
don't miss it!) I've talked plenty with 
UVM's Proctor Maple Research Center 
and learned that narrower taps help the 
tree heal faster and that global warming 
IS affecting maple trees. 

But mostly I've learned on my own. 
I've learned which trees produce the 
most, that a south wind stops the run, 
and that somehow, mysteriously, when 
we start boiling, friends appear out of 
nowhere, sometimes late at night, with 
six-packs or kids or food or nothing at 
all — just time. 

I'm tired. I reach over for a filter, tie it 
to the spigot on the side and drain two 
quarts into the stainless pail. I pour the 
last two buckets of cold sap into the pan 
and shut the damper. Walking to the 
corner of the structure, I reach for the 
light switch and look, absently, toward 
the woods. I am startled. Dozens of 
pairs of eyes reflect from the darkness: 
curious deer on the move. I step out 
of the light into the trees and watch. 
Slowly, one by one, the eyes disappear 
and I hear crunching in the snow as they 
wander away. 

I turn, switch off the light and make 
my way to the house. 


Geoffrey Gevalt is president of Young Writ¬ 
ers Project, Inc., a Vermont nonprofit that 
helps students improve their writing. 
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r.k. Miles Incorporated 

Middlebury, VT 

800-564-2721 

www.rkmiles.com 


Windows & Doors By Brownell 
Marvin Windows and 
Doors Showcase 

Williston, VT 

800-773-4803 

www.wdbrownell.com 


MARVIN 

Windows and Doors 

Built around you. 


» 9 


Oakes Bros. Marvin Showcase 

Bradford, VT - 800-455-5280 
W. Lebanon, NH - 866-214-3131 
www.obimarvin.com 


r.k. Miles Incorporated 

Marvin Windows and Doors Showcase 

Manchester Center, VT 

888-447-5645 

www.rkmiles.com 
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Taste the first signs of spring during two of Vermont’s premier maple events: 

Maple Open House Weekend Vermont Maple Festival 

March 28-30, 2008 April 25-27,2008 

Statewide Saint Albans 


VERMONT 


www.VermontVacation.com 1-800-VERM0NT 










































